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A LOSS TO ART LITERATURE. 





OuR Boston contemporary, The American Art Re- 
view, we hear, with sincere regret, will cease to appear 
after the October issue, which will complete its second 
year. The publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, and 
the editor, Mr. Kéhler, in their labors to establish it on 
a permanent footing, have done genuine service to art 
in this country. When we say that their magazine has 
been conducted with scholarship and good taste, we 
only echo the opinion of all who are acquainted with it. 
One important thing it has certainly done. It has 
shown that we have some etchers in this country en- 
titled to rank among the best of the day, and it may 
well be doubted whether, but for the liberal encour- 
agement extended to these artists, such excellence as 
is shown in some of the plates of The American Art 
Review would have been called forth for years te come. 

The fact that this is the second failure within a year 
of an American publisher to maintain an expensive art 
magazine would seem to indicate that we have nota 
large enough number of persons of taste and wealth to 
support such an enterprise. When, after several years’ 
trial, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. concluded that, with 
all the resources of a great publishing house, it would 
not pay them to continue the American edition of The 
Art Journal it called for no small degree of confidence 
for another house to embark in a still more costly enter- 
prise of the kind. The projectors of The American 
Art Review seemed to think that the public was thirst- 
ing for American etchings ; that the absence of these 
was the principal cause of the previous apathy in re- 
gard to American art publications ; that if they could 
only give them American etchings of good quality and 
in sufficient quantity, little else was to be desired. 

Doubtless the truth is that persons willing to pay a 
high price for an art magazine prefer to Huy the French 
“*L’Art,’’ or the ‘* Gazette des Beaux Arts,’’ which are 
superior to any other art periodicals—at least so far as 
the etchings in them are concerned —and the etchings are 
the chief item of expense in an art journal which makes 
a feature of them. For a general art magazine at a low 
price, The Magazine of Art fills the popular want ; 
and as a practical guide and instructor in art for stu- 
dents and amateurs, the undisputed success of THE 
ART AMATEUR would seem to show that this field is 
satisfactorily filled. Neither of these publications cx- 
ceeds a third of the price of The American Art Review. 

When it is further considered that the art subscrip- 
tion book business is pushed throughout the country, 
that the popular monthly magazines devote much at- 
tention to art topics, and that the holiday season never 
fails to introduce many foreign works of great merit 
and of comparatively small cost, it will be seen that an 
expensive American art magazine must have very ex- 
traordinary attractions to hold its own against such 
serious competition. The failure of our contemporary 
probably is due less to a lack of popular appreciation 
of good art work than to the fact that the field for art 
periodicals is already well filled. It is true that the 
foreign art journals do not give as much attention to 
American art matters as some of us may think they 
deserve ; but, considering that the average American 
patron of art does not show any respect even for 
American painters until their talents have received the 
**cachet’’ of foreign approval, it is not surprising that 
he should be content to buy his etchings where he buys 
his pictures. F 


RECENT PICTURE IMPORTA TIONS. 





THE enterprise just opened at the British capital, 
** Le Salon a Londres,’’ is anticipated and made use- 
less here by private enterprise. There is no need to 
inaugurate at New York an exhibition of the represen- 
tative works of the Paris Salon, when the choicest 
specimens are snapped up by our importers and shown 
in their collections. 

Mr. Schaus, for instance, exhibits ‘‘Un Coup de 
Main,’’ by E. Renov{, representing a fisherman’s lit- 
tle daughter putting her strength to his oar in the 


boat. The modelling of the two forms, in a total lack 


of direct sunlight, is sharp and shadowless, recalling 
the style of Renouf's master, Jules Lefebvre, though 
the prosaic aspect of the personages is very different 
from that of Lefebvre’s classical idealities. 
ture is some ten feet across, and has all the reality 
of an actual living group. 


The pic- 


Mr. Schaus succeeded in 


wresting this important canvas from the French gov- 
ernment, after the Minister of the Fine Arts had writ- 
ten to the artist his acceptance of the work. The 
American dealer, glad to have such an emphatic in- 
dorsement of his own approval, bore off the canvas 
in triumph to America, where the appreciation of an 
enlightened public will amply repay the artist for the 
loss of governmental honors. Mr. Schaus_ has like- 
wise secured the wonderful ‘* Source”’ of J. J. Henner, 
the phenomenal Alsatian painter. This is a figure, 
nearly life size, of a sitting nymph arranging her auburn 
tresses at a spring in the forest. His astonishing 
treatment of cream-white flesh in the cave-like light 
of a woodland clearing, is shown in this example with 
all his Rembrandt-like power. Both these specimens 
are from the Paris Salon of 1881. 

The last Salon picture of Villa—a pupil of Gleyre 
—is seen at Mr. Avery’s gallery. It is medizvalism 
revealed in all its poetry and grace. ‘Two female fig- 
ures, arrayed in the richest embroideries of the old 
Flemish weavers, sit in a luxurious chamber, the 
youngest playing on a portable organ fit for the fin- 
gering of a Saint Cecilia. This treasure is actually pre- 
served in the Louvre, and a Joan of it was obtained by 
M. Villa for his picture. It is in ivory, and is held in 
the lap, while a gold chain passes round the neck of 
the player to keep the cumbrous instrument in place, 
and the bellows are managed by the left hand of the 
executant. The fair girl who evokes from the keyboard 
some sacred melody of Stradella’s, is robed in a tissue 
of gold and silver cloth, exquisitely painted by the 
artist, while a somewhat maturer beauty, in the jew- 
elled wimple of Direr’s day, sits beside and con- 
ducts the lesson. Mr. Avery also possesses just now 
an exyuisite head by Henner, called *‘ Asleep,’’ with 
an ivory profile, distinct and suave as a cameo, in its 
frame of dark red hair. He has also a recent 
Schreyer, an ‘‘ Arab Advance Guard,’’ possessing all 
that master’s silky sheen of color in its white-cloaked 
Bedouins and gray-coated desert steeds. A specimen 
of Van Marcke, executed ten years ago, ‘* The Milk- 
ing,’’ shows cattle, peasants, and a Troyon-like Jand- 
scape, gravely and richly painted, witha sincerity which 
the artist has latterly exchanged for more taking con- 
trasts and more violent effects. Grison, of Strasburg, 
seems half a German or Diisseldorf painter in his 
‘* Wedding Breakfast,’’ a scene of provincial life, with 
a dandy bridegroom complacently exhibiting to the 
guests the masterpieces of a country tailor. A fine 
landscape, with a bathing nymoh, shows the candid 
realism of Courbet. A group of boats at Etretat is 
by the sincere and capable illustrator of that favorite 
watering-place, the late C. Hoguet, whose death now 
adds a value to his legacy of sunny Etretat scenes. 
By Alfred Stevens is a lady at a portiére, ‘* Listen- 
ing.’ The painting of her black silk and squirrel- 
skin cloak, of her fair face seen behind a dotted black 
vail, has the readiness and assurance of execution only 
found in a master. Adrien Moreau is exemplified in 
a picturesque chatelaine, *‘On the Terrace,’’ issuing 
from a Gothic portal, with red damask costume and 
book of hours. 

By the last-named painter, A. Moreau, is seen at 
Goupil’s his picture of 1881, ‘* The Bohemians,’’ which 
takes us again into the full lustre of the Salon just 
closed, by placing us in front of one of the most con- 
spicuous paintings of that exhibition. It is a desolate, 
open twilight Jandscape, in the style of Jules Breton, 
about eight by five feet in measure. The silver sickle 
of the moon twinkles in the sky just over the head of 
the principal figure, a graceful Esmeralda dancing with 
her tambourine for the amusement of her comrades. 
There are six figures, with the inevitable donkey. The 
old gipsv king, in a royal squalor of rags and dirt, 
crouches in a gully opposite the performer, and the 
black-haired sorceresses of the tribe lie prone around, 
supreme in idleness and freedom. The figures harmonize 
with the landscape, forming with it an exquisite unity. 
At Goupil’s may also be examined Jules Breton’s im- 
portant picture from the late Salon, called the ‘* Femme 
de l'Artois.’’ It is a life-size study of a farm-woman, 
complete to the knees, and embodies an effort at ex- 
pression very rare for Breton. The rustic wife holding 
her milk jar with both hands on her knees, looks up to 
the horizon with a wistful and inquiring expression, as 
if eager to find an escape from her life of narrow oppor- 
tunities and sordid toil. By Bonnat is found, also at 
Goupil’s, his latest picture, the ** Petite Italienne Souri- 
It is nearly life-size, —a model from the Spanish 


ante.’”’ 
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Stairs at Rome, biting her finger in the studio and smil- 
ing at her painter with a general intention of cajolery 
and coquetry-— and is painted with that almost exag- 
gerated profundity of shadow which makes Bonnat’s 
later figures so inexorably real. By Fromentin is 
seen a delicious ** Arab Watering-place "’ of 1873, with 
a bank covered with Oriental figures under a cliff, and 
the snowy peaks of the Atlas contradicting the general 
effect of sultriness and aridity ; the crowded figures 
bathe their beautiful barbs in the ford, or lie at ease 
on the welcome sward. Boldini, in a dazzling little 
canvas of 1876, shows ‘‘ The Studio,’’ an eighteenth 
century beauty being painted by La Tour in one of the 
oval frames of the day, and stretching her modish 
figure with irrepressible ennui between her gallant and 
the fashionable painter. ‘* The Dispute,’’ by Grison of 
Bordeaux, is a lively scene of the last century, showing 
servant-girls disputing over spilt water-jars at a street 
fountain in Lille, watched Ly an amused Hogarthian 
crowd. Detti shows ‘* The Arrival,’’ a young married 
couple dismounting in an Italian courtyard in the mid- 
dle ages, and received by a pair of quaint and ceremo- 
nious hosts ; and Béraud, a scene on the modern bou- 
levard, between Cristofle’s and Everard’s shops, with 
all the humors of the Paris crowd. 





Mp Dote Book. 


OME unpardonable blunders are 
pointed out in a recent notice 
in The Critic of the pamphlet 
**Head-Dresses Exhibited on 
Ancient Coins.’’ For instance, 
many specimens quoted by the 
author in illustration are declared 
to be either forgeries or mis- 

This the reviewer attributes to the fact 





read coins. 
that nearly all the books of refereuce on ancient coins 


in public libraries in this country are old ones, *‘ writ- 
ten before numismatic science had established itself 
upon a sound basis.’’ American writers on coins, in- 
deed, seem invariably to have reproduced the blunders 
of their predecessors. Mr, W. C. Prime flounders 
dreadfully. Ido not know that the many misleading 
statements in his book on coins have ever been publicly 
challenged. When it appeared, that honest and able 
review, The Critic, had not yet seen the light. But 
what, I wonder, would its well-informed writer have 
said, had the hook come under his searching eye, of 
Mr. Prime’s colossal blunder of giving an engraving of 
a relatively modern Italian medal, and calling it a 
Jewish shekel of the time of Simon Maccabzus ? 


* * 
* 


THE sale of the personal effects of Lord Beacons- 
field, at which the original manuscripts of some of his 
published works brought very high prices, suggests a 
future source of profit to authors hitherto unthought of, 
to say nothing of anew pursuit for collectors. Over 
twelve hundred dollars was paid for the manuscript of 
*“The Young Duke,’’ about a thousand for *‘ Contarini 
Fleming,’’ and over seven hundred for ‘* The Won- 
drous Tale of Alroy.’’ The first-named sum was only 
a trifle less than the highest realized for any one picture 
in the late earl’s collection, a coast scene by Copley 
Fielding. Probably, however, the authenticity of the 
pictures was not in all cases above suspicion. Cer- 
tainly, for a genuine Watteau, a hundred dollars—which 
was somewhat more than a “* Féte Champétre’’ attrib- 
uted to that master brought—would have been a great 
bargain ; and a *‘ Virgin and Child, with Elizabeth and 
John ’’—an alleged Rubens—cannot be called dear at a 
hundred and thirty dollars. 


*  * 
* 


Ir would be interesting to know what would have 
been paid for the copyright of the three works named, 
the manuscripts of which brought nearly two thousand 
dollars. The copyright and stereotype plates of the 
*‘ Biography of Lord George Bentinck’’ were offered 
for sale ; but as only about a hundred dollars was bid, 











It was evident that the buyers 
bric-a-brac than 


they were withdrawn. 
at the sale were more interested in 
copyrights. 1 suppose that manuscripts by famous au- 
thors must henceforth be classed as bric-a-brac, with a 
money value. It is to be hoped, therefore, that writers 
who may have reason to believe that they are inditing 
for posterity, will consider the desirableness of legibil- 
ity. It is hardly to be expected, of course, that all au- 
thors who come under this category will reach the goal 
of their ambition ; but those who fall by the way may 
at least console themselves with the reflection that their 
neat manuscript has been a source of comfort to the 
overworked editor and guiltless of provoking profan- 
ity from the much-tried printer. 


It is amusingly characteristic of the young Disraeli, 
that he should have believed so thoroughly in his future 
greatness as to the 
writings. Asarule, an author’s manuscript, after the 
proof-sheets have been compared with it, is regarded by 


preserve ‘copy’ of his early 


the printer as waste paper. Probably not one writer in a 
thousand takes the trouble to preserve it. ‘This consid- 
eration, perhaps, does not unfairly convey to the mind 
the inordinate self-esteem of the late British premier. 
But Disraeli certainly was not guilty of the hypocrisy of 
Stendahl, who said that he had merely jotted down on 
the backs of writing cards, in the form of observations, 
his treatise ‘‘ De l'Amour,’’ although it bears all the 
evidence of a labored treatise. It is a pity, by the way, 
such a unique manuscript as this has not been pre- 
served. If original ‘‘ copy’’ is to become bric-a-brac, 
such a whimsical production as that of Stendahl cer- 
tainly ought to command a high price. 

MANUSCRIPTS by famous authors, if they should 
come in vogue as bric-a-brac, would of course be too 
costly for the ordinary collector. But this consideration 
would make them the more sought after. Such bric-a- 
brac now, as is in demand by collectors, is difficult to 
obtain except through the regular dealers. Two hun- 
dred years ago Lord Arundel—if it be not a profanation 
to class that liberal and accomplished patron of the arts 
with mere seekers of curios—ransacked Italy for an- 
tique treasures, as did his no less cultivated country- 
man, Horace Walpole, a century later. Now, original 
search would avail the collector but little. Nearly every- 
thing desirable for museum and cabinet is known. It 
The 


risk of buying on one’s own defective judgment or on 


is the dealer or his agent who gleans the field. 


the representation of the average dealer on the con- 
tinent, is It is much cheaper in the 
end to buy through an expert and pay him a liberal com- 


mission, than be swindled by the pz#rasitic dealers of 


very great. 


all lands, like poor Mr. Bell, of Glaszow, for instance. 


*  * 


THAT yentleman had collected for many years, ex- 
pending in the pursuit hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
He died recently, bequeathing his treasures to his na- 
tive city, to form the nucleus for a public museum. 
Through some legal informalities this purpose was de- 
feated, and his old masters and ‘‘ objets d’art’’ came 
to the hammer, to sell for their 
turned out to be about a tenth of the price he paid for 


real value, which 
them. 
and Giorgiones and forged majolica and cinque-cento 
carvings shared the same fate as did the wonderful 
collection of the Californian, Mr. Shaw, who also, at 
one time, had intended to found a museum; and that 
of the eccentric Mr. Dirr. It is an old story; but one 
that is likely to be told again and again, until the millen- 
nium of the world of art, when the dishonest dealer 
shall repent and sin no more, and the knowledge of the 
rich man shall be commensurate with his ambition. 
* - * 

VERY different was it with Mr. C. S. Bale and M. 
Léopold Double, whose collections almost 
neously came to the hammer a few months ago, in their 
respective cities of London and Paris. Each had been 
There was no doubt as to the gen- 
Many of them 


His false Titians and Raphaels, his Peruginos 
db 


simulta- 


a model collector, 
uineness of the objects offered for sale. 
were historical and all were worthy of the owners. 
*  * 
* 

THE Englishman had quietly brought together, 
within the walls of his London home, priceless trea- 
sures, including porcelain, gems, Greek vases, draw- 
ings, prints and paintings. His name was familiar to 
dealers and connoisseurs ; but the public daily passed 
and repassed his common-looking little house without a 
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Frenchman, on the other hand, with characteristic con- 


suspicion of what was concealed from view. 


trast of nationality, made an imposing exhibition of his 


possessions in fourteen spacious rooms in the Rue 
Louis-le-Grand, and they were known to all Paris, 
being, indeed, one of the sights of the city. Both men 
died, and their treasures were offered for sale. The 
personality of the owners counted for little. Nothing 
is freer from sentiment than such an occasion. Con- 


noisseurs and dealers, from half the capitals of Europe 
gathered at Christie’s and the Hotel Drouét. The treas- 
ures of art, so lovingly gathered, were in a few hours 
ruthlessly dispersed,in nearly every instance, as might 
have been expected, bringing large advances on their 


original cost. 


PROFESSOR D, CADY EATON, of Yale College, re 
ceives a merited castigation at the hands of The Amer- 
ican Architect for his ill-considered the 
Bartholdi statue of Liberty. He declares that it will be 
ridiculous in New York Harbor, and rudely proposes 


criticisin of 


that the arm of the figure should be removed from Madi- 
son Square and be given to *‘ some enterprising barber,”’ 
or that the completed work “* may tind aresting-place in 
The Architect justly 
says that ‘‘it is difficult to see in what way it should 


front of a gigantic café-chantant.”’ 


necessarily be more ‘ ridiculous’ than the giant effigy 
by Phidias of Minerva Promachos on the Acropolis of 
Athens, or the Colossus of Rhodes, which stood in a 
situation almost precisely analogous to that of the New 
York statue,”’ 
decent, but more wise, to wait until we are sure that the 


and adds: ‘* It would be not only more 
greatest work of the foremost sculptor in Europe in his 
own specialty will be intolerable to our delicately artistic 
organizations before we take pains to insuit the generous 
nation which offers it as a token of friendship.”’ 





ENCOURAGED by their remarkable success with 
Puck, the only American comic journal ever worthy 
of the name, Messrs. Keppler & Schwarzmann have 
sought new fields for their enterprise. They have 
found them in Die 


Welt,’’ a large, handsomely illustrated and beautifully 


two new publications: ‘* Um 
printed German weekly, and Fiction, a non-illustrated 
story paper, written in English. Fiction is typograph- 
Some of its stories are complete, and 


All are 


ically perfect. 
others are continued from week to week. 
original and well written. 


* 


By the way, how much better a man works, as a 


rule, when he is his own master. Mr. Joseph Keppler, 
for years, was the cartoonist for Frank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Weekly, without achieving When the 
proprietor concluded to cut down the salaries of his 
With the aid of Mr. 
Schwarzmann, an excellent man of business, he started 
Puck. The 

pungent wit were soon recognized, and at a critical 


fame. 
employés, Mr. Keppler resigned. 


artistic merit of his cartoons and their 


turning point in the financial history of the paper, 
there arose such a demand for Puck that it leaped at 
once to financial success. 
EXCELLENT wood engravings of three paintings by 
Maga- 


artist s 


Munkacsy accompany the notice of him in The 
zine of Art for September. These comprise the 

first important work, ‘‘ The Last Day of a Condemned 
Prisoner,’’ ‘‘ The Two Families,”’ and ** The Studio. 
The first-named picture, which, exhibited in the Salon 
of 1870, gave the poor Hungarian his start in life, was 
bought by Mr. Wilstach, an American. The fact, per- 
haps, was worth mentioning, inasmuch as the purchase 
was the first practical appreciation of the work of a 
struggling genius. Mention, too, been 
made of Munkacsy's important canvas, ** At the Pawn- 


owned by Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, in this 


should have 
broker's,”’ 
city, and of his admirable ** Visit to the Baby,”’ in the 
A. T. Stewart collection. An illustration of his latest 
york, ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate,’’ would have been very 
welcome. By the way, it is said that the ex-cabinet- 
maker's apprentice, who used to paint flowers upon fur- 
niture, asks the modest sum of $35,000 for this picture. 
Whether he sells it or not makes little difference to 
him; for he has accumulated money by the work of 
his brush, and his wife brought him a large fortune. 
THAT clever artist and industrious writer, Mr. Lewis 
F. Day, has an interesting illustrated article on ‘* The 
Woman's Part in Domestic Decorations,’’ in The 
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Magazine of Art, and other valuable articles 
n the same number are a second paper on Flaxman by 
E. S, The 
Human Figure,’’ by Charles Roberts, and a notice of 


the Salon of 1881. 


among 


Roscoe, a short one on Proportions of the 


best illustrations that have ever 


of the 


Harper's Magazine are to be 


SOMI ap- 
found in the 
Abbey, 


a last century picture of a little 


peared in 
October number. The frontispiece by E. A. 
** With Grandpapa,”’ 
boy fishing from a wharf by the side of an old man, is 
very well cut by Henry Wolf, who should use a little 
more care, however, in modelling the hands of his 
figures. The gems are in William H. Gibson's breezy 
paper entitled ‘* A 
are by Mr. Gibson, in his best style, and the engray- 
Marsh, 


Some excellent 


Berkshire Road.’’ The drawings 
ing, which is by Morse, Tinkey, Juengling, 
Wolf and others, is wholly creditable. 
wood -cuts embellish Vane’s ‘* Adirondack Days,’’ after 
drawings by W. S. Macy and Thomas Moran, 


PROBABLY the best written article in the number is 


Edward Strahan's sketch of 


Frederick A. Bridgman. 
It will necessarily remind the reader of his spirited ar- 
ticle on the same subject, last March, in THE ART AMaA- 
rEUR, woodcuts of eight of Mr. 


Bridgman’s paintings, two of which will be recognized 


rhe illustrations are 


it once by the remembrance of the artist's own sketches 


of them, :eproduced in facsimile in these pages. 


THE portrait of Mr. Bridgman is a fair likeness ; but 
it fails to give the characteristic refinement in feature 
of the original. But for the muddy appearance of some 
of them, the iilustrations of the artist’s works would be 


very satisfactory. This muddiness is too often notice- 
] 


n the work of the Scribner-Harper school of en- 


graving. Ata first glance it would seem to come from 


‘carrying too much ink” in the printing ; but that this 


is evident from other fine cuts on 
fault. It 


lue to the too 


is not the usual cause 


the ng free from the has 


same ‘“* form’ be 
been suggested to me that the trouble is < 


conscientious engraver preserving in his work the ex- 


aggerated tone of the dark photographic impression on 


his block. Very likely this is so. 


THE engraver of the Scribner-Harper school work 


over the dark photograph on his block. Before him, ; 


a copy, he usually has the artist's monochrome oil paint- 


ing. By trying to imitate the brush work he often 


gives, moreover, a uniform heaviness to all parts of the 


picture—earth, sky, and vegetation, of one texture and 
This fault is not particularly noticeable in the 


But in Scribner's Maga 


value. 


current number of Harper's. 


zine—or rather, I should say, The Century—it is 
ruinous, Observe (page 802) how it burlesques the 
perspective of ‘* The Principal Street in Yorktown,”’ 
Notice (page 813) the smudyiress it gives to an ‘* Old 


Powhatan Chimney ;”’ and again how in Mr. Shephard’s 


‘Old Asa cutting Through a Canebrake,”’ it 


reduces a horse's leg to indiarubber, 


drawing 
ind on page 885 
converts Peter the Great into a ship's figure-head, and 


the raging waves, in which he is heroically disporting, 


into a barber's lather. Some of the most charm- 
ingly engraved blocks’ illustrating the article on 
‘Primeval California’ are dishgured by the same 
fault, notably Julian Rix’s beautifully drawn *‘ Mt. 


with its absurd clouds. 
The Century are 
"and ** Old 


mirably drawn, and engraved by Whitney in his best 


Tamalpais” Among the best 
Before the 


both ad- 


illustrations in Blum’s ** 


Custom House Time Canopy,” 


manner. But why, O why! Mr. Whitney, do you take 
so much pains to reproduce anything so unnecessary 
and out of place in a finished wood-cut as the unpainted 
edge of the canvas that serves you as acopy. This is 
art with a vengeance : the art of the Chinese tailor who 
faithfully reproduces a pair of trousers from the model 


you give him—rents, patches, and all. 


MENTION, by the way, should be made of The Cen- 
tury’s new departure in following the practice of the 
daily papers of going into mourning on important occa- 
sions. The heavy black borders which enframe many 
of its illustrations this month are sombre and impres- 
sive, and the half mourning style shown on page 838 is 
not without attractions. But the arrangement of illus- 


trations on page 835 as a funereal hatchment is by far 
the most original design of the kind I have ever seen. 


MONTEZUMA, 








SOME SKETCHES AND STUDIES, 


PAA, HAT most popular of Ameri- 
ee can artists in England, Mr. 


<r 
=e 


George H. Boughton—we 
suppose that we may claim 
him for a countryman— 
gives us in the illustration 


DNA GIINGG 


SVMS) O\ Vee 


on the opposite page an- 
other of his familiar Puritan 
Whether it be 

‘* Priscilla,’’ *‘ Evangeline,’’ 
or ‘* Rose Standish,’’ she is easily recognizable for her 


NT eos 


» 


maidens. 
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purely Boughtonesque char- 
acteristics in drawing and 


artist of Spain, who bids fair to attain distinction as a 
painter of animated scenes of military life and manners. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE DESERTED STUDIO BUILDING—PICTURES AT 
THE ART DEALERS’ SHOPS—THE MECHANICS’ AS- 
SOCIATION EXHIBITION — DUNSMORE’S* ‘* MAC- 
BETH’’—OTHER PAINTINGS. 

BOSTON, September 13, 1881. 
BOSTON artists are almost all still away from the 
city, gathering honey for their winter hives. A walk 





staple feminine work—landscapes, animal studies, and 
portraits, in laudable abundance. The veteran Jand- 
scapist, Ordway, too, has coaxed a plateful of fragrant 
peaches into yielding up their pink and purple secrets 
of color. 

Outside the studio building Boston art has hardly re- 
covered yet from its summer prostration. Nevertheless 
a few good things may be seen at the art-dealers’ 
shops. Among them is Thomas Cole's ‘** Boston in 
1827,’’ a view of the old city from the ancient earth- 
works at Roxbury. 
purchase this picture for the Massachusetts Historical 
Society--an endeavor which ought to succeed, for the 


An endeavor is being made to 


picture is delicately and 
beautifully executed, aside 











color. The drawing is 
always good and the color 
harmonizes ; but the model 
seems to be ever the same, 
and one finds but little vari- 
ation in the arrangement of 
the sad - hued 
which combine with the in- 
evitable sickly green of the 


garments 


landscape. One might be 
proud to own either ** Pris- 
cilla,’ 
‘* Rose Standish ;’’ but for 
our own choice, in a single 


’ 


** Evangeline,’’ or 


private collection of paint- 
ings, we would almost as 
soon hang a picture and its 
replica as any two of Mr. 
Boughton’s Puritan maid- 
ens. As we have not given 
one before in these columns 
we present his latest —-Puri- 
tan Maiden No. 3—called 
“Rose Standish’ in the 
catalogue of the Grosvenor 





Gallery, where it was exhi- 
bited this year, *‘Ex una 
disce omnes.”’ 

The admirable studies of 
faces on pages 96 and 97 
are autographic drawings 
by the eminent Parisian 
painter, M. Emile Bayard, 
from his remarkable frieze 
in the Théatre Palais Royal. 
Each is really a portrait of 
some popular 
Few of the originals are 
known to fame on this side 
of the Atlantic, however, 


comedian, 


and we give their faces 
solely for their excellence as 
character studies. M. DBay- 
ard is a worthy pupil of 
Léon Cogniet, who is best 
known in this country, per- 
haps, by engravings of his 
picture, ‘* Tintoretto Paint- 
ing his Dead Daughter,”’ 
although in France he has a 











high reputation as a de- 
corator, his ceilings at the 
Louvre and the Madeleine being esteemed as works of 
great merit. M. Bayard—who, like his master, by the 
way, is a chevalier of the Legion of Honor—is:an ex- 
hibitor at the Salon. In 1874he sent there ‘* The Nar- 
row Pass'’ and ‘During the Siege of Paris ;’’ in 
1875, ‘‘ The Day After Waterlov ;’’ in 1876, a decora- 
tive panel, ** A Guingette in the Eighteenth Century,” 
and in 1877, the two panels, ‘‘ The Bathers’” and 
“The Skaters.” His time is now almost entirely oc- 
cupied with decorative work. 

The sketch by Camille Piton, on this page, is from a 
clever painting by Captain Joseph J. Cusachs, a soldier 


‘*A LITTLE FUN.” 








BY J. J. CUSACHS. DRAWN BY CAMILLE 


through the labyrinthine studio-building last Saturday 
was depressing. Of the whole artistic force there re- 
mained only one rheumatic veteran, whose sensitive 
physique forbids his lurking for effects among the dews 
and twilights ; one ambitious youth, scarcely past boy- 
hood, who tenants another artist’s vacant studio, and 
one silver-tongued woman-artist, Miss Gorham, whose 
open door revealed a series of flower panels. By the 
way, one always expects to see flowei-pieces in a 
woman’s studio. Other things may be there, too, but 
the floral panel or plaque never beats a retreat. Miss 
Gorham’s room, though, contains something beside this 


from its historic value. Its 
price is six hundred dollars, 
one half the sum being al- 
ready pledged. Quite ap- 
propriately the galleries just 
now abound in landscapes 
and summer pastorals, 
Jacque’s healthful and rest- 
ful Jandscapes with grazing 
flocks hang almost side by 
side with those of his pupil 
Ceramano in charming 
rivalry. 

Enneking is one of the 
few artists who linger near 
Boston in these sultry days. 
His home at Hyde Park, a 
few miles away, furnishes a 
ready-made sylvan retreat. 





One of his November twi- 
lights hangs in the gallery 
of Williams & Everett. 
Enneking’s pictures belong 
to the kind of art-diet upon 
which one can feed steadily 
and safely. They are a kind 
of artistic daily bread that 
contains no poisonous in- 
gredients or surfeiting 
sweets. They are pictures 
that make trustworthy, life- 
Although 
many of them are so wintry 
in aspect, with frozen earth 
and bleak skies, they do not 
suggest shivering discom- 
fort, for we may almost 
surely count upon a snug 


long friends. 


cottage sumewhere in the 
landscape from whose fire- 
lighted windows warmth and 
radiance stream forth. The 
artist has executed a con- 
nected series of these au- 
tumn and winter scenes, 
which have never been hung 
in a monotonous line, but 
which have appeared at 
such intervals as gave them 
birth in the artist's thought. 

The great art event of 
this month in Boston is the 
opening of the huge gallery of the Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion. This venerable institution, which dates back to 
the time of Paul Revere, who was its first president, 
has always given ample space and generous encour- 
agement to American art. Its triennial exhibitions, 
which are always visited by some hundreds of thou- 
sands of eager sight-seers, have undoubtedly done more 
for the popularization of art than the special exhibi- 
tions which are visited by more select audiences. The 
new building in Huntington Avenue, covering over two 
acres, is itself a work of art, well worth deliberate 
study. The main art-gallery, which was opened at 
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noon to-day, is 88 feet in length by 47 feet, and 24 feet 
in height, with an overarching roof of glass. It is 
already filled with pictures, many of them of imposing 
size. But of the hundred and sixty-nine large canvases 
in the American exhibit only ninety-three have yet been 
catalogued. In the next gallery, which measures 70 by 
43 feet, no cataloguing whatever has yet been done, 
and the observer must depend upon his wits for inter- 
pretation, 

Over the central door of the larger room hangs John 
W. Dunsmore’s ‘* Macbeth.’’ It is the witch scene 
upon the heath, and contains a group of five figures in 
the foreground. with the banners, steeds, and dim 
figures of Macbeth’s advancing army 
in the background against a sulphur- 
ous sunset sky. Macbeth, whose co- 
lossal figure is seven feet in height, is 
clad in the military trappings of his 
century, and stands with foot advanced 
and hand outstretched in_ horrified 
protest. He has the look of a man 
whose blood is frozen with fear. He 
is no more master of himself in this 
scene than afterward when he yields 
helplessly to the stronger will of Lady 
Macbeth. The artist has well indi- 
cated this moral paralysis and physi- 
Macbeth in this 


picture is the instrument of fate. 


cal helplessness. 


Every other figure upon the canvas is 
self-possessed. Banquo stands firmly 
planted, looking sideways at the witch- 
es in sneering and defiant incredulity. 
He is a powerful specimen of Scotch 
solidity and squareness, and was 
painted from a bona fide Scotch yeo- 
man, whom the artist accidentally 
came upon. Macbeth is painted from 
Salvini, and those who recall the great 
tragedian’s impersonation will no 
doubt recognize his face and attitude 
in the picture. ‘The three witches are 
in prophetic postures, with skinny 
brown arms outstretched, and shaking 
fingers pointing to the fatal future. 
A haggard old Italian woman from 
the streets of Paris did duty as a 
model for these three gaunt and un 
canny beings. The rocks on which 
they kneel or stand in writhing incan- 
tation are very strongly painted. The 
heath is bare, except for a few lone- 
some weeds in the foreground. On 
the whole the artist has given a strong 
and vivid rendering of this tragic, in- 
tense, and fateful scene. Hitherto we 
have had no worthy American inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare on canvas. 
The stage interpretation of the great 
poet has left the canvas far behind. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Dunsmore’s 
picture, although by no means a per- 
fect work of art, will still help to set 
the current in the direction of Shake- 
spearean study. 

The exhibition contains two other 
pictures by the same young artist, 
who is one of Couture’s pupils, and 
has had the benefit of four winters’ 
study in Paris. The other pictures 
are *‘ The Artist’? and *' The Mes- 
sage.’’ The first is a studio scene, 
The painter, in brilliantly colored cos- 
tume, sits before his easel and has 
thrown himself back in critical attitude 
for a survey of his work. If one looks 
closely at the diminutive picture upon the easel, one 
sees that it is a tiny copy of the great ‘‘ Macbeth” 
The bending witches, the affrighted 
chieftain, and the scornful Banquo are all reproduced. 


above the door. 


Yet the artist figure bears no likeness to the actual 
painter. This picture is spirited and expressive. The 
scene suggests the intense emotional temperament of 
the typical artist—his ambition and his eager enjoy- 
ment of his work. ‘* The Message’’ is the figure of a 
beautiful woman standing out against a soft, blue sky 
and stretching both hands to welcome a carrier-pigeon. 
The lady's face is turned away toward the dove ; but 
any loss in this direction is compensated by the view of 





her beautiful hair, which falls in a broad, loose braid 
below her waist. This most graceful feature of the 
picture is borrowed from a study of the massive plaits 
which adorn the head of the wife of a well-known artist. 

The most noticeable portrait in this room is Vinton’s 


‘* Wendell Phillips.” 


The artist has not chosen a moment of 


It has all the downrightness of 
the original. 
oratorical furor for his painting, but one of meditation. 
Still there is no poetry in the face. It speaks of ways 
and means and sturdy resolves, and hints the stalwart 
pioneer of social rectitude. As usual in American art 
exhibitions, there is here a great predominance of land- 
scapes ; many of them minister gently to our love of 
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flower pieces, ‘* Peonies and Snow-ball’’ and ‘* Wis- 
teria." Mr. Seavey puts a sky and an atmosphere into 
his simple pictures which adds pleasantly to the effect. 
There is a great diversity of excellence among the 
flower pieces at the fair. Certain sprays of kalmia and 
apple-blossoms are marvellous approaches to nature, 
while close beside them are golden-rod, which might 
pass for a brilliant ostrich-feather, and barberries in 
the glorious colors of sunset. 

Lincoln at the Battlefield of 
reappears here, and many who know 


Bicknell’s picture, 
Gettysburg,”’ 
nothing of its artistic merit linger before it to study its 
familiar portraits. Charles Sprague Pearce’s ‘* Be- 
heading of John the Baptist’’ is one 
of the largest pictures, and is placed 

** Macbeth.” 


The entire collection is a most inter- 


opposite Dunsmore’s 
esting exhibit of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, and deserves more elaborate 
study and criticism than the present 


space will permit. ALPHA, 


“BOGUS” PICTURES. 

FEW persons are aware of the ex- 
tent to which the ‘‘ bogus’’ picture 
business is carried on in this city. 
There are whole stores where only 
such pictures are sold, and into which 
visitors to the city are allured by the 
continual cry of the auctioneer. En- 
tering, they see ranged about the walls 
pictures which attract the eye by their 
gaudy brilliancy, and, having but a 
limited knowledge of paintings, they 
become possessed with the idea that 
here they can buy something of real 
merit for a small part of its value. 
“What am I offered now for this 
masterpiece ?’’ exclaimed an auction- 
eer in one of these stores not long 
since to a crowd of persons who stood 
before him. The picture in question 
““A Scene in Venice, by 
Ralazzi,"’ whoever he may be or have 


was called 
been. ‘Five dollars !"’ shouted a 
man, whose large felt hat showed 
that he was a stranger. ‘‘ Five dol- 


re 


lars !’’ repeated the auctioneer in ap- 


parent surprise. ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, 
I'm not selling the frame only, but 
the picture too.”’ And then he con- 
tinued repeating the bids until these 
had increased to $14.50, when the 
picture was knucked down to a young 
man who wore pomatum on his hair. 
Subsequent investigation showed that 
this picture, with the frame. could be 
bought down town for $3.50. 

It is, however, at the auctions held 
in the *‘ family mansions,’’ the con- 
tents of which ‘‘must be sold on ac- 
count of the financial embarrassment 


of the owner,”’ that the largest prices 


are obtained for ** bogus’’ pictures. 
At such a sale recently, in an uptown 
brown-stone house, the catalogue be- 
gan with such titles as ‘‘ Garden of 
Versailles, by ** Rocky 
by Shaffer,’’ and the 
Levy.”’ 


Mesoner,”’ 
Mountains, 
“Dash for Liberty, — by 


“ Have you anything by Pietro Fun- 








**ROSE STANDISH.”’ 


BY G, H. BOUGHTON, 


the beautiful ; a few jar harshly upon the taste. Ban- 
nister, a colored artist of Providence, has a beautiful 
large-size forest scene ; Picknell exhibits his immense 
partly wooded open field called *‘Sur le bord du 
marais ;’’ Ernest Longfellow shows two of his trans- 
parent pictures, ‘* Morning’’ and ‘* Evening’’ on the 
Nile. George L. Brown has three pictures on exhibi- 
tion here, all saturated with his gorgeous atmospheric 
color. Mr. Inness shows several landscapes, ** The 
Pontine Marshes’’ and one or two other cloud-shadowed 
pieces, allin his ambitious and impressive style. Ziem’s 
“Sweet Waters of Asia’’ appears as a delightful old 
acquaintance, and not far away are Seavey’s charming 





co ?’’ the auctioneer was asked, ‘* Oh, 
yes !’’ said he, and leading the way to 

the middle room upstairs he pointed to 
a very dingy representation of mountain scenery which 
he called ‘* Morning in the Alps.’’ It was so vague 
and blurred, however, that it was impossible to ascer- 
tain which was the *‘ morning”’ and which the *‘ Alps.”’ 
‘‘ It's a grand thing,’’ said the auctioneer. *‘ It should 
by rights have been on the catalogue, but it was omit- 
ted through accident.’" The ‘* Dash for Liberty by 
Levy’’ was soon sold to an old lady for $38, and some 
of the other pictures brought almost as much, The 
next day, singular to relate, some of the same pictures 
that had been sold the day previous and taken down 
and packed up appeared on the walls again in their old 


places. Had the purchasers refused to pay for their 
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pictures or had they forgotten to leave their ad- 
dresses? There was certainly a mystery somewhere, 
and the writer determined to clear it up. He noticed 
that the ‘‘ Dash for Liberty’’ was by Levy. ‘* Per- 
haps,”’ thought he, *‘ the painter of this picture is Levy 
of Washington Street,’’ and accordingly he went down 
to ask Levy how many ‘‘ Dashes for Liberty’’ he had 
painted. It was too true! Levy was the artist. He 
had painted (or at least his men had painted) several 
dozens of these charming pictures, and further than 
this, they were prepared to paint many dozens more of 
the same for the modest sum of $2.25 each, including 
the frame, or 85 cents apiece without the frame. 

In Levy's place the pictures are not hung upon the 
wall. It would require a large house to furnish wall 
space enough to hang all Levy's pictures. Instead of 
this they are ranged in huge piles about the commodi- 
ous storerooms, unframed. The would-be purchaser is 
shown whole sets of these at a time in a standing 
frame. Pictures are sold here according to their size 
and not according to merit, as they are all believed to 
possess an equal amount of that. Levy regards pic- 
tures with a commercial eye solely ; and if you inquire 
of him the price of his goods, he will at once ask you 
what size you want, and this makes you feel as if he was 
about to produce a tape-line and take your measure. 
** We have them,”’ he will say, *‘ from 65 cents up to 
$2.25.’’ ‘‘ Does this include the frames also ?’’ you 
ask in your innocence, and you are rather surprised 
when he answers that the frames cost more than the 
pictures, for when you find that the pictures are made 
by the yard you feel as if the frames should be made by 
the cord. Scenes on the Hudson with staring pali- 
sades and impossible clouds, pictures of sheep and 
cows feeding near brooks that start in the clouds and 
come vertically down the middle of the canvas, are the 
favorites just now. ‘' There is a great demand for 
these pictures out West,’’ you will be told, ‘* where the 
taste for art is rapidly improving.’’ Levy's establish- 
ment is generally full of customers, and the hands of its 
proprietor, to say nothing of his pockets, are full 
also. It is said that, some years ago, Levy used to be 
a mild, modest individual, who worked side by side 
with his men. Now, however, since *‘ the taste for art 
has increased in the West,’’ Levy is a changed man. 
He has a sharp, resonant voice, and a swaggering, bra- 
zen air, as if he himself were the bassoon cf the human 
orchestra. ‘* Tell Carlo to put some more trees on 
them palisades !"’ he shouts to one of his men, and at 
the same time points to a stack of three feet by two pic- 
tures representing the palisades about to topple over 
into the Hudson. A customer who came in while the 
writer was there wanted the names of eminent artists 
attached to the pictures he had purchased. *‘ That'll 
be extra!’’ said Levy with an insinuating smile. 
‘** Oh, that’s all right,’’ said the customer, ** only put 
on the names of them eye-talian fellers.”’ 

Up a rickety flight of stairs is the attic, and here are 
the rooms where the pictures are made. Do you re- 
member the gaudy paintings you must have seen in 
restaurants adjoining railway stations? the flocks of 
shaggy sheep and the obese cows rambling beneath in- 
credible trees and over brooks flowing above their 
sources? They were painted in this attic, or, if not, 
then in some place of the same character. Here there 
isnoromance. The artists sit about the three small 
rooms in the front of the ggrret and work like beavers. 
They have the knack of the brush and the mahl-stick, 
and they keep the “* pot boiling,’’ so tospeak. Here is 
a marine picture on the easel of the nearest man as you 
enter. The ship in the background seems to have par- 
taken of the vim and energy of the artist and skims the 
waves with no laggard prow. But the pennant at the 
fore is streaming one way and yet her sails are boomed 
out in just the other direction! It is unfortunate that 
the artist in his haste to complete the picture has over- 
looked the fact that the wind never blows from oppo- 
site points of the compass at the same time. ‘" Is that 
so?’’ he says, when his attention is called to the fact ; 
** oh, they don’t mind little things like that out West !"’ 
On the broad beach in the foreground are strewn sur- 
prising kinds of seaweed, and climbing over the rocks 
here and there are red lobsters! But what of that? 
If they don’t object out West to the wind being repre- 
sented as blowing from opposite directions in the back- 
ground, surely they will not object to boiled lobsters 
crawling over the rocks in the foreground! A notable 
thing about these ‘‘ commercial ’’ artists is their prefer- 
ence for Iarge brushes, such even as are used by house- 
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painters. Their rapidity is not less noteworthy. 
literally *‘ sling’’ the paint on. 

One would think that Levy, with his immense busi- 
ness, grown from the smallest beginnings, would be a 
happy man. Such, however, it seems, is not the case. 
He has a rival, who has an establishment in Church 
Street, where he does a business in *‘ bogus’ pictures 
that bids fair to exceed in magnitude that of the ambi- 
tious Levy. But this is not all. This rival played a 
trick on Levy some time ago, by which the latter was 
induced to pay a good price for what he terms very in- 
In other words the rival succeeded in 
the clever Levy, to coin an expres- 
It seems that Levy, while 


ferior pictures. 
** out-bogussing”’ 
sion for this particular case. 
sitting in his little front office one morning, was accost- 
ed by a stranger, who told him he had bought a lot of 
pictures on speculation, but was in need of money, and 
desired, therefore, to get rid of them. Levy looked 
searchingly at the stranger, who seemed to be of a 
timid, retiring disposition. His clothing, no two arti- 
cles of which were of the same color, appeared to have 
been purchased and put on but a few hours before, a 
fact more directly established by the clothes dealer’s 
ticket which still adhered to his coat collar. He 
seemed to be simplicity personified, and Levy, after 
telling him that the market was very dull and pictures 
sold very slowly and only at small figures, asked him 
what he wanted for his goods, The stranger slowly 
undid the cords that held together a bundle that he car- 
ried under his arm, and displayed a great variety of pic- 
tures. ‘* These,’’ said he, ‘* are only samples. I have 
several hundred of them which I wish to sell.” ** What 
do you want for them ?’’ demanded Levy. ‘‘ What’ll 
you give ?’’ asked the stranger. ‘* What'll you take ?”’ 
returned Levy. After they had repeated these ques- 
tions several times, the stranger admitted that he knew 
but little about pictures, but, as he must sell them, he 
would let them ail go at a dollar and a half apiece. 
They were the same size as those for which Levy asked 
** I'll give you a dollar apiece for them,” 
said Levy. ‘* It’s very little,’’ said the stranger, ‘* but 
I'll take it.’’ That afternoon a truck arrived upon 
which were placed several hundred pictures, in all re- 
spects similar to the samples shown by the stranger, 
and the money was paid over. It was some time after- 
ward that Levy discovered that the pictures he had 
purchased from the stranger had been made with sten- 
cils, and then touched up witha brush! In reality they 
were worth about ten cents apiece. Then Levy dis- 
covered that this same man was underselling him in 
the market with his own pictures. These stencil pic- 
tures are now made in great quantities and sent West, 
where there is a large demand for them on account of 
their cheapness, It is only by a careful examination 
that they can be distinguished from the ordinary cheap 
painted pictures, and if the parts where the several 
different stencils join have been carefully painted over 
with a brush, it is said to be impossible to tell one kind 
Ff, H. NORTH. 


two dollars. 


from another. 


HINTS FOR WATER-COLOR. 


PAINTERS. 


FURTHER 


SCRAPING, when executed with a very sharp eraser, 
may be considered the best method for producing bril- 
liant lights, such as a portion of pure white in the sky, 
the froth and spray of waves or of falling water, birds 
against dark clouds, and the like ; but if it be necessary 
that the part thus scraped should be afterward tinted, 
it must first be rubbed with a piece of clean india-rub- 
ber, and then smoothed by the application of any hard 
surface, such as the handle of a knife or a paper-cut- 
ter. The color will then lie on that part nearly or quite 
as well as on the unbroken surface of the paper. 

Small partial lights in the drawing are to be obtained 
either by being scratched out of the broad washes with 
a sharp instrument, such as a penknife or an eraser, or 
by slightly wetting the necessary space with the brush 
charged with clean water ; in the latter expedient, let 
the spot, when nearly dry, be smartly rubbed with a 
silk handkerchief drawn tightly over the finger, or with 
india-rubber. It must be observed that this is not suc- 


cessfully accomplished unless it be done in such a way 
as not to leave a woolly appearance on the surface or 
on the edges of the lights thus obtained. 

Chinese white 1s very useful for small and sharp lights 
in the foreground. These lights may be laid on in the 
desired forms with solid white, which, when perfectly 


dry, may be tinted or glazed over with the color re- 
quired to produce the intended effect. It will be found 
that if the color be mixed with the white in the first in- 
stance, the effect will be less brilliant ; both methods 
are, however, useful, and the difference in their effects 
is of service in procuring results adaptable to variety of 
surface and intention. 

Effacing, as a means of modifying tone, is usually 
practised when half lights only are required ; being a 
process whereby a too great strength and decision of 
tone are prevented. It may be effected with stale 
bread, india-rubber, a silk handkerchief, or a piece of 
chamois-leather. The leather when soiled by the 
color may be repeatedly washed. The surface requir- 
ing to be acted upon is thus treated : charging the brush 
with pure water, carefully wet that part of the under- 
tint or color where the light is required ; then apply to 
the spot a piece of blotting-paper, by which the super- 
fluous moisture will be absorbed ; by the omission of 
this, you would fail in producing the desired effect. 
The moisture being thus removed, immediately apply 
the bread-crumbs, rubbing cautiously at first, until you 
ascertain whether the friction has been sufficient ; if it 
has not, proceed more freely, until the intended effect 
has been produced. If the object be not gained in this 
manner, repeat the entire process, until it is properly 
effected. 

Should the handkerchief be used, the blotting-paper 
may be dispensed with; for the surface having been 
moistened to the required extent, the light may be at 
once established by quickly and firmly rubbing upon 
the moistened portion the finger covered with the 
handkerchief or with the leather. 
be subsequently tinted, if necessary ; or should they be 
found to be injurious to the effect, the former tone may 
be recovered by placing upon them a tint of the re- 
moved color. 

The facility of this process may probably, and indeed 


The lights also may 


reasonably, induce the timid and unpractised hand to 
adopt this method in preference to that of scraping the 
surface ; for, in fact, a disagreeable effect is frequently 
produced by any attempt to alter lights that have been 
either put in with the Chinese white or procured by 
means of the scraper. 

The lights procured by these means are small points, 
which cannot, in the first instance, be left as all the 
broad lights of the composition should be. 

It is necessary to give this caution, that, previous to 
any of these attempts at putting lights into a drawing, 
the paper must be perfectly dry ; otherwise the opera- 
tion—by whichscever of the given methods it be prac- 
tised—may do serious injury to the surrounding parts. 

A variety of effects of light, and often some of the 
best in the drawing, are frequently the result of acci- 
dent. The colors may run, or may combine with each 
other, in a manner altogether unexpected by the opera- 
tor, and with an effect which perhaps no effort on his 
part could have produced. It requires, however, imagi- 
nation, as well as a certain amount of skill and practice, 
to take advantage of these accidental circumstances, 
which, in coloring from nature, are of frequent occur- 
rence, in consequence of the rapidity with which the 
work is generally and necessarily carried on. 

Rays of light, such as those from openings in the 
clouds, may be produced with beautiful effect by laying 
a piece of straight-edged paper upon the sky in the 
direction of the required rays, and then by gently wash- 
ing the exposed part with a slightly-damped sponge or 
handkerchief, or with a flat camel’s-hair brush, moder- 
ately charged with water. The required effect will soon 
be in this manner produced. 

Any accidental unevenness or inequality in a tint may 
be corrected by neatly and carefully covering the defi- 
cient spots with a tint accurately matched with the ad- 
joining ones. These tints must be applied by means of 
a small pencil. Where the defects or inequalities occur 
in the foreground or on any dark part of the work, they 
are less difficult to conceal. If they be caused by color 
falling accidentally upon the paper, it should be imme- 
diately removed with a sponge, before it has time to 
make its way into the grain. 

Common writing-ink and india-ink are both difficult 
to remove. The best way to remedy accidents from 
them is to use the scraper, and then to stipple up the 
spot. 

Where such damage is done to the foreground of a 
picture as, after due consideration, is deemed irrepara- 
ble, it is frequently possible to save the sky and the dis- 
tance by the following method: According to the 

















subject-matter of the work, cut carefully round the 
different forms until the foreground be entirely removed : 
if it be a lake scene or a marine view, cut directly across 
the horizon. If there be round large stones or rocks 
near the foreground, and they remain undamaged, cut 
them ; then turn the work over, and, with a very sharp 
razor or knife, pare the cut-edge of the paper as thin as 
possible ; and, having well damped the back of the 
drawing, laid previously on blotting-paper, by repeatedly 
sponging it, until it be quite flat in every part, paste: it 
down upon a fresh sheet, which must be of the same 
size as the original sheet, and which has been previously 
strained for the purpose. This process, if executed with 
care, will enable the student to work up a new fore- 
ground, and the division in the picture will in fact be 
all but invisible. This remedy is only resorted to in ex- 
treme cases, where much successful labor, which has 
been spent upon any portion of an important work, 
would be otherwise sacrificed. In a small drawing it 
would be less troublesome to begin it altogether afresh, 

Much of the freedom necessary to spirited and effec- 
tive execution, particularly in the working of details, 
will depend on the care and attention bestowed on the 
manner of using the brush. The hand may be lightly 
rested, but it must be in such a manner as to secure the 
perfectly free action of the wrist, and of the fingers by 
which the 
careful to begin by laying them boldly and at once close 


brush is held. In laying on the tints, be 
to the outline, and not by repeated touches or by drag- 
ging the pencil timidly backward and forward. 

The effective handling of the brush requires speed, 
especially in working some kinds of foliage and in cov- 
ering large spaces with flat washes of color ; therefore 
some practice is necessary for the acquirement of suffi- 
cient dexterity to overcome in this respect mechanical 
difficulties which always yield to ordinary diligence and 
attention. 

It is especially to be observed that, as a general rule, 
the brush should be tolerably full of color, in order 
that it may float freely, for upon this the cleanness of 
the work much depends. 

The tints should be made moderately liquid before 
the brush be charged, and they should be laid upon the 
paper in a state as fluid as the requisite depth of tint 
and the preservation of the forms will allow, in order 
that the interstices of the paper may be well filled, and 
solidity of effect thus obtained. 

In working details, the brush, after it is filled with 
color, should be drawn over a piece of paper provided 
for this purpose, to bring the hairs, if necessary, to a 
point, that the markings may be made with neatness 
and precision ; and in laying flat washes, some atten- 
tion is necessary to prevent a blotty appearance, which 
sometimes is caused by the overcharging of the brush 
with color. In such cases, the brush, being only 
moderately filled, should not, after covering the space 
intended, have too much left in it; the effect of this 
will be that it may be taken off the paper without leav- 
ing a floating spot or drop of color at the point of re- 
moval. If, however, there should, by any mismanage- 
ment, be left such a floating drop of surplus color, it 
may be removed by absorbing it into the somewhat 
dry hair of the pencil. 

In coloring, the learner should observe most rigidly 
the form of every portion of color he applies, so that 
he may not leave unmeaning or unsightly blots. Every 
touch he gives should be decided in its intention, and 
should have a form consistent with the character of the 
object to which it is applied. 


@fe Print Collector. 


ETCHINGS IN “* L’ART.” 
THE twenty-fifth volume of ‘‘ L’Art,’’ which we have 
received from Mr. J. W. Bouton, the American agent 
of the Paris publisher, fully sustains the high reputa- 
tion of that admirable publication. Among the etch- 
ings, nearly all of which are good, are two or three of 
First among them we are inclined 
’ with its admirable 


exceptional merit. 
to rank ** L’Ecluse de la Monnaie,’ 
gradations of color, light-floating clouds, and perfect 
aérial perspective, and next to it, if not indeed fully 
equal to it, Emile Buland’s interpretation of Holbein’s 
if it be a Holbein) ‘* Portrait d’une Jeune Femme,”’ 
marvellously beautiful in tone, although marred on the 
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whole, we think, in the finish, by the too free employment 
of mechanical appliances. Lalauze contributes a pleas- 
ing etching of Florent Williams’ charming picture of a 
young lady submitting her delicate hand for inspection 
to a fortune-teller, her maid, who is hardly less at- 
tractive than the mistress, standing behind the chair of 
the latter and looking on with evident interest. There 
is a very artistically, though somewhat too loosely, exe- 
cuted etching by Daubigny after his ‘* Le Berger et La 
Bergére,’’ with its curious sunburst through the trees ; 
a rather depressing view of shipping in a creek by 
Chauvel, after J. B. 
de Dordrecht ;’* an excellent plate by Champollion, 


Jongkind’s uninteresting ‘* Prés 


after Ulysse Butin’s *‘ Départ’’—a characteristic ma- 
rine, with a fisherman and his family about to embark. 
Champollion also contributes a pleasing etching of 


Duez’s *‘ Sur la Falaise,’’ showing a charming young 
lady, open book in lap, and lorgnette in hand, sitting 
most dangerously with her feet overhanging the cliff, as 
she views, apparently with much interest, a vessel far 
out at sea. Besides all these and other etchings in the 
volume of ‘* L’Art,’’ before us, there are 
mirable ones by the late Jules Jacquemart, of pictures 
in the great Double collection dispersed last spring. 


several ad- 


These include Van der Meer’s remarkable ** Le Soldat 
et la Fillette qui Rit’ (which brought 88,000 francs at 
the sale) ; Franz Hals’ portrait of Wilhelm Van Hey- 
thuijsen ; and Rembrandt's ** Portrait de Lui-méme."’ 


COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


THE GRAY 

PERHAPS no one thing indicates more strongly the 
poverty of our country in thorough public collections of 
art works than the lack of collections of engravings ; 
and when one considers how excellent as educators 
such collections are, it is certainly to be deplored that 
we have not more of them. It is with pleasure that 
some account is given here of the Gray collection in 
Boston, which, it is to be hoped, is only the forerunner 
of many more to come. 

Francis Calley Gray, founder of the admirable Gray 
collection of engravings, was a man of scholarly tastes, 
with a fortune that gave him every opportunity for foi- 
lowing his inclination toward art. <A son of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor William Gray, of Massachusetts, he was 
born at Salem in 1790, and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1809. He became private secretary to John 
Quincy Adams, then Minister to Russia, and afterward 
filled with honor 


Dying in 1856, his fine collection was left to Harvard, 


many important public positions. 
subject to the approval of his nephew, the Hon. Wil 
liam Gray, who had it promptly made over to the col- 
lege , the trustees, having no adequate means for show- 
ing the engravings, placed them in the hands of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, where 


curator of the Boston 


they are now doing excellent service. Several hundred 
prints are constantly on exhibition in cases ; of these a 
part are changed every six weeks, and have explana- 
tory cards attached to them ; in this way much of the 
collection is shown, and students may examine the 
portfolios by making special application. 

To illustrate the great masterpieces of painting of all 
schools was doubtless Mr. Gray’s object in beginning to 
bring together these engravings. His first purchases 
were therefore of prints valuable as reproductions of 
famous pictures, but comparatively unimportant as 
specimens of engraving. Later he bought with ref- 
erence to the merits of the engravings as such, select- 
ing largely from the works of the painter-engravers. 
The plates by the two great masters, Diirer and Rem- 
brandt, are many in number, and form one of the most 
important divisions of the collection ; they are all ad- 
mirable iimpressions, many in the early states, having 
been chosen with the utmost care after thorough study. 
Over eighty prints by Diirer are preserved, including an 
excellent set of the ** Little Passions,’’ on copper and 
wood ; a superb impression of his celebrated engrav- 
ing, the ‘* Knight and Death,’’ and early prints of 
** St. Jerome in his Chamber ;’’ ‘* Adam and Eve,”’ and 
the *‘ Nativity.’’ It has been stated that the Gray col- 
lection contains no woodcuts, certainly a singular 
error, as the fine copy of Diirer’s ‘* Apocalypse’ on 
wood is one of the gems. Most of the principal plates 
by Rembrandt are here represented, and by particu- 
larly fine impressions. Of these 
the Cross,’’ *‘ Ecce Homo,”’ the ** “ 
*“ Dr. Faustus’’ are notably excellent, and are kept per- 
manently on exhibition in cases, where every visitor to 


the ‘‘ Descent from 


Three Trees,’’ and 
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the museum may study the best works of the king of 
etchers. 

Although specimens of the Italian school are more 
numerous than of any other nationality, there are, with 
one exception, but few plates by the early masters of 
the art; of Marc Antonio’s most esteemed works there 
is a fine set. The most important specimen of the Ital- 
ian school is a niello plate the work of Maso Fini- 
guerra, who, it is claimed by his countrymen, was the 
first to take 
At all events, he was the first to practice the art in 


Italy, 


impressions from an engraved plate. 


and his prints are almost priceless. This 


example is an original plate, made of silver, and about 
four inches square; it shows a young man and wo- 
man supporting between them a shield, surmounting 
which is a basket of flowers. It is a unique and beau- 


tiful example of fifteenth century work in admirable 


condition, 


Of the plates by the early masters of the German 
school there are many fine specimens, and the works of 
the more modern engravers are not wanting. Care has 
been taken to leave no period in the history of the art 
unrepresented, and the portfolios are well stocked with 
prints by the men who in the succeeding centuries 
brought engraving, in many styles, to a_ perfection 
which it seems we are never to see again. Among the 
Germans represented are Hollar, Wille, Schmidt, Man- 
dell, and Miiller, by whom there is here an artist proof 
before letters of his ** Sistine Madonna,’’ in which 
state only five prints are known to exist. Among the 
Mellan, Callot, Audran, Edelinck, Morin, 


the Drevets, and Flipart, and among the Italian, Bar- 


French are 


toli, Valpato, Morghen, Tosti, Longhi, and Garavalgia, 
one of Morghen’s aptest pupils, whose prints are to- 
day but half known and appreciated. Illustrators of 
the English school, so far as it goes, are, Faithorne, 
Strange, Sharp, Wollett, Bartolozzi and the host of his 
followers and imitators, and to come down still later, 
Haden and Whistler of the living etchers 

In the Gray, as in most well-selected collections, the 
feature, and there are here 


portraits form a strong 


nearly five hundred, including all the best known 
plates, many of which have become exceedingly valua- 
ble within the last few years. Of these the French 


have contributed of course much the larger portion. It 
is a noteworthy fact that, as the collector gains knowl- 
edge and experience in the purchasing of prints, he 
turns to portraits when seeking the highest possibilities 
of the engraver’s art. The Jate Charles Sumner was an 
enthusiast in his appreciation of the superior merits of 
portrait engraving, and the little pamphlet written by 
him on this subject is an uncommonly interesting mon 
ograph. 

The total number of prints in the collection is about 
They are arranged in portfolios, first, 


Italian, 


six thousand. 
according to the nationality of the engraver 
German, French, Dutch, English, or Spanish; and each 
of these divisions is arranged chronologically according 
to the birth of the engraver, beginning with the earliest 
and coming down to modern times. In this way it is 
easy to follow the progress of engraving as an art 
through the collection. 

Mr. Gray left a sum of money to be used for the pur- 
chase of prints after his death, and a few hundred dol- 
lars are spent annually for this purpose. The principal 
purchase which has been lately made is that of a copy 
of the ‘*El Monte Sancto di Dio.”’ 


record of only three perfect copies of this having been 


famous There is 
in the market for over one hundred years, and more 
than $1100 was paid for this volume, which is in perfect 
condition, and ornamented with some beautiful illumi- 
nated letters an.] borders. The book, a quarto of 13: 
leaves, was printed by Nicolo di Lorenzo at Florence 
in 1477, 
plates, whether by Baldini or Boticelli, is a disputed 


and contains three engravings from metal 


point which is not likely ever to be determined satisfac- 
torily. The work is particularly valuable, as it exhibits 
the earliest specimen extant of copper-plate engraving, 
with a date subjoined, in a printed book. 

Dr. Louis 
Mr. 


Gray, and was not only familiar with the engravings, 


It remains only to speak of the catalogue. 
Theiss, the compiler, was private secretary to 


but many of the prints he had himself purchased, and 
his knowledge and sound judgment had been of great 
He was therefore 


service in forming the collection. 
particularly well qualified to undertake the task, which 
he accomplished so thoroughly that the catalogue has 
become a standard of reference, and a fitting comple- 
ment to the collection itself. 


F,. N, DOUBLEDAY. 
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FAC-SIMILES OF PORTRAIT STUDIES. BY EMILE BAYARD. 


DRAWN FOR THE FRIEZE OF THE FOYER IN THE PALAIS ROYAI 


(SEE PAGE 92.) 
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FURNITURE OF 


THE FAIENCES 
THE 


A GLANCE AT 
MIDDLE 


9 HE Cluny Museum repre- 
sents the life-labor of Al- 
exandre Sommerard, who 
loved the Middle Ages of 
Europe as the Medicean 
circle of Florence 
the golden age of Greece. 
In his youth so great was 
the ignorance of other art 
than Greek 
that the ruins of a feudal 
fortress were believed to be those of a druidical temple, 
and a cuirass of the sixteenth century was shown as 
the armor of Roland! It was given to Alexandre 
Sommerard to have a strong love for the despised 
Gothic. To this passion he devoted his fortune and 
life. The Hétel Cluny, built in the Middle Ages upon 


loved 


and Roman 
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ruins of baths left by Julian the Apostate, was the 
sole monument of that period remaining in Paris. 
In it M. Sommerard placed his precious collection, 
there he wrote his great work, ‘‘ Les Arts au Moyen 
Age,’’ and there, in the picturesque old building with 
its medieval turrets and Gothic wall-carvings, ivy- 
grown and tree-embowered, although hedged closely in 
by the busy city, the collection still remains. It was 
bought by the government after the owner’s death in 
1842, and is under the directorship of his son, who 
shared his labors, tastes, and travels. 

As it exists at present the Cluny collection is a para- 
dise for people with artistic hobbies, especially for lov- 
ers of faience. Elegantly lodged in carved ** armoires’’ 
or on sculptured palace tables and elaborately wrought 
cathedral credences, through a long succession of 
rooms, are faiences of Rhodes, Hispanio-Moorish 
plaques and vessels, lustrous and throwing off metallic 
glints ; Sicilian-Arabic faiences, Persian in decoration ; 
faiences from Caffagiolo, Deruta, Faenza, Urbino, Cas- 
te] Durante, Gubbio, Abbruzzi and Naples—in fact, 
every faience of Italy, supplemented by rich stores of 





all the French faiences since the art was known in 
France, together with various German lustred and 
enamelled earthenwares, and wares of Holland, Swe- 
den, Spain, and Switzerland. 

Of the Oiron faience, so vigilantly pursued by col- 
lectors nowadays, and of which only forty pieces are 
known to exist, the Cluny has but one specimen. This 
is a graceful cup, with a cover, and standing on a base. 
The ground color is the usual ivory white, ornament- 
ed with brown incrustations of arabesque. In French 
faience the Cluny is most rich in Bernard Palissy and 
Rouen wares, aithough abounding in examples of Nev- 
ers, Moustiers, Lorraine, Strasbourg, Marseilles, Lille, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Sceaux, and the seventeenth century 
Paris faience of Cabinet after 
cabinet and credence after credence show the vigorous 
colors and curious motives of the Palissy, while show 


Claude Révérend. 


cases and walls display the fanciful forms and varying 
tints of the Rouen. In such masses as one sees at the 
Cluny the Bernard Palissy work strikes the observer as 
gloomy and depressing, especially coming as it does 
directly after the radiantly fantastic decoration of the 






Rhodian faience, the 

: sunny Italian, and 

Z — : glittering | Hispanio- 
6-2 <= Moorish. It is only in 


detail that one sees its 
remarkable 
of sculptural 


clearness 
execu- 
tion, the precision with which the colors are applied 
and the firmness of their adhesion, as well as the per- 
fect fluidity of the enamel, which envelops them like a 
bath of sparkling spring water. Bernard Palissy is, of 
all ceramic inventors, the: one that has been, and is, 
most persistently copied and imitated. Some of the 
modern imitations are so hideous, such brutal carica- 
tures of the Palissy reptile, snail, fish, and vegetable 
decorations--always so conscientiously moulded after 
nature—that one grows almost to hate the original 
itself for having been the cause of such base counter- 
feits. 
thousands of Palissy admirers would not, after all, like 


It may reasonably be a matter for question if 


the ware just as well if every sluggish snail and bloated 
periwinkle were swept away from it, leaving only the 
modelled masques and dainty interlacings of corbeille 
and plate, which show so much more of manual and 
artistic skill and are free from any unpleasant sugges- 
tion. 

The Rouen faience takes always first rank in any 
enumeration of French ceramics of the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries, not only because of its in- 
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trinsic beauty, but also because of the influence it has 
always had on the ceramic art of the country. Some 
writers have denied that this ware dates any earlier than 
the seventeenth century, but the Cluny possesses docu- 
ments proving that as early as 1542 tiles and plaques 
were manufactured for the Chateau of Ecouen, but for 
along time were attributed to the ateliers of Bernard 
Palissy or some of his numerous pupils. 
these 
Rouen,”’ 


A series of 
tiles, bearing date 1542, and the words ‘“‘a 
is among the treasures of the Cluny. Be- 
tween that date and the year 1646 one would gather 
from the Cluny collection no evidence that the ceramic 
art continued to be practised at Rouen, but of seven- 
teenth century specimens there is no lack. To one ac- 
quainted with the Rouen ware only from the polychro- 
matic plates and saucers of curiosity shops and artistic 
drawing-room walls, or at most from the perforated 
corbeilles and vinegar cruets in bold relief, that find 
their way into many collections, it is rather startling to 
run against such elaborate pieces as belong to the Cluny. 
One of the largest is a fountain over three feet in height, 
decorated in Renaissance taste with airy neo-pagan de- 






signs of laughing faces and grinning satyrs, and with 
garlands in high relief. Another fountain shows three 
laughing children that might have been stolen from 
Donatello, supporting a shallow bowl ornamented with 
the arms of some ducal house of France ; and tables, jar- 
diniéres and even secretaires, “* life-size,’’ and rioting in 
all the affluence of pseudu-classic decorations, dol- 
phins, urns, Bacchus faces, birds, shells, lions, griffins, 
and Renaissance arabesques and garlands-—astonish 
the humble collector, whose loftiest flights of imagina- 
tion, as far as the Rouen ware is concerned, have not 
touched beyond palmed and lilied spice box, lambre- 
quined sugar bowl, or, at loftiest, tall cider cruche 
showing Christian saint and pagan goddess in most 
mysterious propinquity. 

In furniture as well as in faience the Cluny Museum 
is rich, Thirteenth century furniture is extremely rare 
in France, only four specimens being noted by Viollet- 
le-Duc, as existing to-day. 
and interesting ‘‘ bahut’’ which stands facing the 
entrance of the first long room in the Musée de Cluny, 
and which is remarkable as the most ancient and beau- 
tiful example of its kind in existence. 
look at that dark box of gloomy, glintless carved oak, 
and to think that it antedates the discovery of our 
Gothic 
arches and mailed warriors, chimerical animals, and 


One of these is the unique 


It is curious to 


western world by perhaps two hundred years. 


birds neither of earth nor air, love scenes and tour- 
neys, battle standards and musical instruments, prize 

















fighters and floral forms unknown to science, stand in 
high relief upon sides, ends, and vaulted cover of this 
‘“‘ bahut,’’ which, in spite of its quaint name and elab- 
orate decoration, is only a clothes chest after all. A 
‘* bahut ’’ was the most primitive household *‘ meuble.”’ 
It was shaped exactly like a sailor’s chest, except for 
its vaulted roof, and was used to hold family linen 
and raiment. Without the vaulted roof it was used 
also as table or\ bench, sometimes even as bedstead. 
In fact it was the principal and most indispensable 


sé 


meuble’’ of castle or cottage. 
Much more numerous than 
dences lining the walls and supporting the wealth of 


The credence is an ecclesiastical 


‘*bahuts”’ are the cre- 
faience of the Cluny. 
‘** meuble’’ which we may look upon as the remote ances- 
tor through generations of ‘‘ dressoirs’’ and “‘ buffets,” 
or sideboards, of our modern “‘ étagére.’’ It was an affair 
of two stories, the lower one an open shelf, upon which 
the upper was superimposed by means of columns or 
pilasters. The upper story was an oblong box, and the 
*‘ meuble’’ was in cathedral use near the altar to sup- 
port the articles necessary for the celebration of sacra- 
ments. With its adoption into secular life its upper 
story grew ta!l and developed panelled doors and inte- 
rior shelves to hold dishes. As credence it was always 
meuble de Juxe,’’ with the richest deco- 
Many of those in the Cluny bear 
armorial designs Christian 
Others are carved in every style, from the Annunciation 
or the ascetic saint of the fifteenth century, to the neo- 


treated as a *‘ 
rations possible. 
mottoes. 


mingled with 


pagan sensuousness of Leda, or the royal mistress (as 
virginal Diana whose chastity needs no clothes) of the 
sixteenth. 

With the sixteenth century specimens, the credence 
disappears from the Cluny collections, having long be- 
fore that received the magic spell of the Renaissance, 
which changed it into the elaborate cabinet upon which 
all the artistic skill and taste of European workmen 
were lavished. The first French cabinet in the Cluny 
is of the sixteenth century, sculptured in walnut and 
ornamented with seven caryatides in relief. It is said to 
have been carved by the monks of the Abbaye of Clair- 
vaux, and is entirely changed from the credence in hav- 
The 
Cluny is rich in cabinets, Venetian, Florentine, Flem- 
ish, and Spanish, but to describe them would be about 


ing the lower story inclosed instead of open. 


as easy as drawing a pen sketch of the Aurora Borealis. 





SEVRES CANDELABRUM. 


FROM THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION, 


The ** armoire,’’ which has sent not a very numer 
ous progeny to our many-closeted western world, as 
the old-fashioned clothes press, but whose descend- 
ants—-still ‘* armoires’’—are in 
bourgeois French home to-day, was also originally an 


called almost every 
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ecclesiastical *‘ meuble,’’ early adopted into domestic 
life and used to inclose objects which, because of their 
form, could not be kept in ‘* bahuts.”’ 
days, just as now, they opened with two great doors, 


In their earliest 
and were of extreme simplicity. They were apparently 
regarded merely as convenient but not Juxurious 
‘* meubles,’’ and early subsided into their present mod- 
est place. The Cluny possesses a large number, ele- 
gantly but simply decorated, of the eighteenth century 
They are catalogued as *‘ Normandy armoires’’ and 
are interesting as representing the taste of well-to-do 
provincial families, whose household gods, although of 
bourgeois character, were highly esteemed, and trans- 
mitted as heirlooms. This series of armoires may be 
remembered as holding the Lindos (Rhodian) faience 
in which the Cluny is so rich. 

The from time immemorial. The 


Cluny has, among others, one monumental affair of 


bed has existed 


Francis the First’s time, always pointed out by 
the attendants as the bed of that monarch himself. 
Several from the Chateau d’Effiat, the family home 


of that unfortunate youth Cinq-Mars, give an ex- 
cellent idea of the excessive sumptuosity of aristo- 
cratic dwellings in the seventeenth century. The first- 
named bedstead bears a placard requesting visitors not 
to touch it, which request every passer-by immediately 
obeys by ramming forefinger or thumb into its em 
bossed velvet coverlet, instantly withdrawing the same 
with a sense of physical shock and mental surprise at 
the adamantine substance beneath that royal velvet. 
The canopy is supported by figures of Mars and Vic- 
tory ; the head board is rich with carvings of ducal 
crowns and symbolical dolphins in high relief, while 
frieze and cornice the 
The beds from the Chateau d’Effiat are 
ber, known with the rest of the chamber furniture as of 
the 
and the ** 


show most elaborate designs. 


three in num 


‘chambre verte,’’ the ‘‘ chambre du maréchal,’”’ 


chambre du cardinal.’’ They are splendid 
with embossed Genoese velvets alternating with silks 
embroidered in sculptural relief. Somehow they almost 
seem conscious of being splendidly dressed, like an 
opulent society dame in a company of plainer ladies. 


M. B. W. 


GEMS FROM THE DOUBLE SALI 
At the sale of the famous Double collection of works 


of art in Paris last spring—as we stated at the time—the 


remarkable pair of old Sévres porcelain vases, painted 
with scenes commemorating the Battle of Fontenoy, 
were reported as sold at the extraordinary price of 

We 
The Artist, that this purchase, which rumor 


$34,000. now learn from our London contem- 
porary, 
connected with the name of the daughter of the President 
of the French Republic, probably was not genuine. It 
is believed that the vases were bought in by the execu- 
tors of M. Double; but ‘‘ the bona fide bids must have 
exceeded £ 6000 


such famous pieces that the illustration given of one of 


$30,000.)’" The Fontenoy vases are 


them on this page will doubtless be found interesting. 


From the same sale we found, during a recent visit to 


London, at the gallery of Mr. Edward Joseph, the 
well known dealer in New Bond Street, one of the 
most interesting and beautiful examples of fine old 


Dresden porcelain that we have seen. The object is a 


Louis XV. clock, with characteristic *‘ rocaille’’ orna- 
ments of that period in chased and gilt bronze, repre- 
senting an organ, on a platform in front of which, on a 
series of steps, is an orchestra of four rows of comical 
monkey-faced musicians, twenty figures in all, each 
about six inches high. Festoons of flowers of fine old 
Dresden, gracefully modelled and artistically colored, 
adorn the sides of the organ. The whole thing is fifty- 
two inches high and thirty-four wide, and is supported 
on a handsome mahogany stand. At two minutes to 
the hour the organ plays an old-fashioned measure, 
quite in keeping with the quaint Louis XV. costumes of 
the 


from the Chateau de Rambouillet, and belonged to the 


simian band. This truly remarkable piece came 


Duchess of Maine. 


OF RARE 


SALES CHINA. 


THE last few months have been remarkable for the 
important sales of old Sévres that have taken place in 
London and Paris. The collections of Colonel Grant, 
Mr. Martin Smith, Mrs. Grinnell, Mr. Bale, and M. 


Double comprised about 300 lots ; but there is no sign of 


{595 10s, ; 





drugging the market. Old Dresden also, as The Art- 
ist remarks, ** has this season quite held its own, very 
small groups of two and three figures bringing £ 30 and 
£40, 
{ 200 an 


and specimens of more importance and character 


| £300; the two chief points required bv the 
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SEVRI “FONTENOY VASI 
FROM THE DOUBLE COLLECTION, 
cognoscenti being that the date be that of Kindler’s 
period, i.e., about 1730-60, and that the decoration has 


not been added since to give a false value to the groups 


Mar y of these existed in the white, having for some 


slight fault been put aside and left undecorated by the 


factory. The detection of subsequent decoration by 


skilful hands, commanding as they do very high prices 


for this work, is by no means easy ; and it is curious to 


see how in some cases the bidding of dealers and ama- 
teurs will follow the lead of some two or three who have 
the reputation of being the best judges in these mat- 
ters.”” 


Some specimens of old Sévres and Dresden china 


sold at Christie's in London at the 


were following 


Two old Dresden vases and covers, fruit and 


prices 


! 
flowers in relief, mounted in ormolu, 20 inches high, 


sold for £ 404; a feuille-de-choux pattern dessert ser- 


vice of old Sévres, painted with bouquets of flowers, 


80 pieces—£970; a beautiful cabaret, gros bleu 


ground, painted with cupids in medallions, with two 
handles and open worked border, teapot and cover, 
sucrier, and cup and saucer, £446 5s. ; a fluted two- 
handled jardini€re, gros bleu, white and gold, painted 
on each side with flowers in medallions, £ 189 ; a pair 
of small vases, with pierced necks and covers painted 
with festoons of flowers and chintz pattern decoration, 
a pair of oviform turquoise vases and cov- 
ers, pierced necks, painted with bouquets suspended 
from ribands, oviform 


in medallions, £ 441 ; an vase 


and cover, deep blue ground, painted with figures and 
cattle, gilt open-work handles, £ 210 ; an oblong shaped 
jardiniére, with division, turquoise ground, with group 
of fruit in medallion, £ 162 15s. ; a pair of jardiniéres, 


turquoise ground, with white and gold scroll handles, 


g 
medallions of figures and flowers, / a pair of 


of old 


152 55. 


children, colored and gilt 


seated figures of git, 
Sevres, 6 inches high, sold for the unprecedented price 
of £556 Ios. 

At another sale at Christie's, of Dresden of the early 
period, a group, about six inches high, consisted of 
three smal] figures—a lady seated in the hooped dress or 
farthingale of the period, holding a pug dog under her 
arm, a gentleman standing by, and a negro in attendance, 
The negro was minus both arms, and yet the group 
sold for £170, and was afterward bought by another 
dealer for £195 (about $975). It is more than proba- 
ble that by this time some collector has paid as much 


as twice this price for it, 
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DECK FAIENCE. 

Few of the readers of 
THE ART AMATEUR 
who have visited Paris of 
will fail to 
dazzle of 


late 
remember the 
color which flashes from 
the immense windows of 
the Deck establishment 
close by the Grand Opera 
on the Rue Halévy. It 
strikes the eye from a 
distance like the glowing 
of brilliant gems upon 
neutral-tinted raiment, 
and perhaps attracts as 
much attention 
best window-expositions 
of the best picture dealers 
in the capital, perhaps 
as the 
showy fashion exhibitions 
of the Louvre and the 
Bon Marché, which is 
saying not a little. 
This establishment, for 
the sale of the famous 
Deck porcelains and 
by far the 
elegant in Paris. 

Plate glass and marble, 
polished woods, gilding, sumptuous upholstery, vaulted 
ceilings—everything that the art and skill of modern 
furnishing can bring together, to add éclat to the 
surroundings—environ the various forms and 
multiform colors of what J heard an old lady 
standing before the gorgeous windows recently 
call ** all this crockery ware.’ 

This opulence of environment of course goes 
strongly to prove that the ceramic art is well 
esteemed and patronized by the great public. 
The director of the works, far away in the city’s 
suburbs, points with pride also to the red rosette 
at his buttonhole—decoration so highly prized 
by Frenchmen—conferred upon him as gainer of 
the grand prize at the International Exposition 
of 1878. ‘*I am the greatest inventor of color 
in the world,’’ he said to me with exultant pride. 
‘“Not the Japanese, not the Indians of the 
Orient, not Bernard Palissy himself, or any of 
the ceramic colorers of the Italian Renaissance, 
or of modern times, have succeeded so well in 
color as I have.’’ With which self-gratulatory remark 
all the world wou!d agree, were all the world agreed 
that brilliancy and gorgeousness are the highest tide- 
marks of human achievements in color, 

It was with the faiencg that I concerned myself prin- 
cipally during my visit to the Deck works a day er two 
ago, finding always more of artistic invention and orig- 
inality of expression in it than in porcelain, it being by 
the very nature of its purposes less condemned to con- 
ventional forms than porcelain, the individual expression 
of which is so often confined simply to surface decora- 
tions. 

The Deck factory, in the Rue Vaugirard, is in the 
midst of a leafy blossoming solitude, surrounded by 
high blank walls. Outside, the great city beats and 
throbs ; inside is heard only the booming of bees, the 
singing of birds, the soft rustle of Jeafy boughs. Prob- 
ably no manufactory in the world goes on more noise- 
lessly than a faience factory. So this one, where thirty 
people are busy at work fashioning the forms and cre- 
ating the splendid decorations that carry the name of 
Deck all over the world, stands as tranquil and as 
silent in its radiant garden as if its gay creations were 
all the work of magic. 

The interiors of these 


years, 


as the 


even as much 


faience, is 
most 





‘** fabriques’’ differ little. 


There are always the vats of ** terre crue,’’ green-gray 
clay, to be visited, and the huge casks of Jiquid enamel to 








be looked into, the latter semi-transparent until stirred, 
when it becomes almost milky. There are the round 
furnaces, some just emptied, some gradually cooling, 
one generally doing its work in the centre of a sphere 
of gentie warmth that gives no sign of the fierce inten- 
sity within. There are other rooms where moulders 
are just taking with deft hands the forms from their 
white, many-portioned mouids, and other rooms where 
the potter’s wheel turns hissingly with touch of the pot- 
ter’s foot. In still other rooms the artists are at work 
painting upon the result of the first firing, and in an- 
other is a woman with a dish towel wiping off vases 
‘ and “* plats’’ worth hundreds of thousands of francs, as 
indifferently as if she were only the commonest scullery 
maid ‘* doing up’’ the dinner dishes. 
The director of the Deck works assured me that the 
an inviolable 


composition of the Deck ‘‘terre’’ is 


secret. To the finite eye it looks the same, only a trifle 


* glaiseuse,’’ than the clay 
I have seen at the at Auteuil, the 
basis of which, the director of those works told me, was 
only ordinary *‘ terre glaise,’’ found naturally every- 
where about Paris. The enamel is extraordinarily lus- 
trous, reflecting the light from every protruding boss, 
angle, and curve as if from burnished glass, 

Like the salesrooms, the storerooms are a marvel of 
color. Gold is lavishly used, and usually forms the 
entire background of decorative designs, in much the 
same manner as it served the medieval mosaicists and 
painters in that long age of decadence when the 
highest art had no other purposes than to titillate 
the optic nerves and to show a superb disregard of ex- 
pense. Taken in detail the Deck faience is often re- 
fined and pleasing in color, but in the mass it is spotty 


less green, and perhaps less ° 
Haviland works 








DECK VASE, 


and lacks fusion and blending into any system of volup- 
tuous harmony. Various splendors start out vividly 
here and there, startling ‘‘ éblouissant,’’ forcing the 
eye as it were, by main strength of color to carry a 
Under the 


sensation of gorgeous patches to the brain. 
dazzling glaze gold is more golden than gold, and more 
splendid. Magenta, a sort of purplish pink, seems a 
favorite, though to my mind it ought to be forever rele- 
gated to the hades of brick-red and ** plum color.’’ 
Sometimes this magenta forms the solid border or rim 
of the decorative disques, the centre of which will be 
solid, lustrous gold, against which is painted the 
coyquettish face of a young girl, as thoroughly French 
and often as unmistakably of the theatrical profession 
as are Madame Judic or Sarah Bernhardt. By the way, 
Sarah Bernhardt’s head, the flesh flatted and shadow- 
less, the hair as golden and shining as gold leaf and 
Deck glaze can make it, adorns some of the disques. 
Some are historical heads, others purely ideal ones, but 
almost invariably ideal in the same sphere of imagina- 
tion as fancy dress balls, or French theatrical photo- 
graphs. As representative French art of the nineteenth 
century, art infused by the dominant character of con- 
temporaneous life, the Deck faience will probably be 
some time of fabulous value, just as nowadays connois- 
seurs search with avidity for specimens of the windy 
declamatory art of ‘* le grand siécle,’’ even when for 


that art, as art, they have little esthetic sympathy. The 
decoration of the Deck tiles is often very charming, 
comprising such designs as delicate conventionalized 
sprays thrown airily over softly tinted backgrounds, or 
pretty little concerts of cupids and sprites, pagan in 
beauty but thoroughly Christian and modern in mis- 
chief, hiding among roses or standing in quaint unpa- 
gan attitudes in the shadow of filmy foliages. 

The magenta is not always aggressive. In some of 
the vases it is so shot and infused with black as to 
have even arich effect. Of course many different col- 
ors are used. A favorite one for vases and ornamental 
articles is a peculiar and beautiful green, which, but for 
its lustrousness and tendency to olive, would remind 
one of the much uglier but always prized Nuremberg 
green. Still others are of a very pale sea-green, unfor- 
tunately not improved by an ingenious thinning of the 
glaze in spots, which gives an appearance of picking out 
in white. There is a charming turquoise blue and an 
equally charming duli gray-green such as one might 
call a Corot-green, suggesting the color of a French 
landscape as translated by Corot, as there are other 
greens that suggest the unidealized-.coior of Courbet. 
There are stately vases of the gray-green, ribbed in 
high relief with the torquvise, and decorated under the 
brilliant glaze with gothic masks and grotesques. Some 
of the vases are white, the decorations, acanthus 
leaves, rope-work, scroll, leaf, spray, or key-work, in 
both white and gilded relief. This relief, done by the 
brush, is, the director told me, given entirely into the 
hands of women, both the modelling upon the “ terre 
crue’’ and the laying on of the gold leaf before the last 
firing requiring the deft and light touch which is pecu- 
liarly feminine. Incised work is not much seen upon 
the Deck faience. 1 never saw it at all, and the 
high-sculptured decorations under the brilliant 
enamel lose their sense of relief in great measure, 
and sink into an effect of mere surface manipu- 
lation. 

As to form, the faience shows neither servile 
unitation of classic nor of Renaissance types, 
although the decoration of some seems reminis- 
cent of Luca della Robbia, and one sees shapes 
that might have held rare Falernian at banquets 
of Lucullus. The material lends itself reluctantly 
and clumsily to the airily-fantastic, yet one may 
find some of its prototypes in the high-heeled, 
big-wigged, prinking, prancing, masquerading 
seventeenth 
rouged and 
floated on cloudy upholstery in the skies, when 


century, when Boucher’s highly 


coquettishly costumed goddesses 


Watteau shepherdesses wore cloth of gold and 
carried jewelled crooks, and Roi Soleil himself 
was served in marvellously quirked cups of sardonyx 
and Japis lazuli rimmed with gold. Like most of the 
fashionable French faiences representing popular tastes, 
the forms, even when copying no antecedent style, 
never fail in a sufficiency of shapely swellings, graceful 
depressions and elaborations of curve and line. 

Of course the Deck wares are exceedingly expensive. 
If any American Croesus wishes to adorn his walls with 
gorgeous ceramic art indubitably stamped with his in- 
dividuality, and thus perhaps carry his face if not his 
name down to unborn esthetic generations, he may 
order of the Deck Brothers a set of decorative disques 
royally splendid with gold and the color of myriad gems, 
and painted with the portraits of his family. These 
disques will cost him only about $200 apiece, and will 
transmit to futurity quite as faithful an image of their 
originator as the quaint portraits that have come down 
to us from the sixteenth century ‘‘ fabriques’’ of Urbino 
and Gubbio, give us of the noble dukes and duchesses 
whose names they bear. Not the tiniest and simplest 
of the emerald and smnoke-green vases is marked less 
than five francs. A bath-room of ordinary city dimen- 
sions may be elegantly and beautifully tiled, floor, ceil- 
ings, wails, for from twelve hundred to any number of 
thousand francs. In the garden of the ‘* fabrique’’ is 
the dainty bath and dressing room of the director, both 
rooms arched and tiled in delicate green, over which is 














thrown a filmy maze of foliage. In the dressing-room 
the uniformity of the tiling is broken by two large 
faience pictures, one a bathing nymph, the other a copy 
of Ranvier’s picture, now in one of the narrow galle- 
ries of the Luxembourg, ‘‘ Venus teaching Cupid to 
Swim.”’ 

Plates for a dinner service, made only to order, cost 
ten dollars apiece. Minton, the English ceramic man- 
ufacturer, recently paid ten thousand francs for a Deck 
vase ; an American, name unknown, lately paid five 
thousand for one, and two vases four feet high, Pom- 
peian in shape and decoration, are valued at twenty-four 
thousand francs for the pair. The masterpieces of the 
‘‘fabrique’’ in the Rue Vaugirard, it will be seen, 
already rank among ceramic luxuries, attainable only 
by the rich. MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT, 
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ings. This work is called turning, or ‘ tournas- 
sage.”’ 


‘‘ Grattage,’’ or scraping, is employed for pieces 
which have not been formed on the wheel, or “* gi- 
relle,’’ and which are retouched with a paste where 
holes and defects in hollowing out are found. 
work is called filling, or 
“en creux,”’ 


This 
*““ remplissage.’” Ornamenta- 
tion in cavity, or and in the excavated 
ground of the work, is done by 
excavation and stamping. 


** évidage’’ and “‘ es- 
tampage,”’ The sculpture 
and decoration are then respectively done by the carver 
and decorator. 

The baking is done in a two-storied vaulted cylindri- 
cal kiln, which is made of brick and has around its 
base four furnaces, the flame of which traverses the 
stories or laboratories by means of lateral flues, while 





THE MANUFACTURE OF A 
SEVRES VASE. 
In his excellent little treatise on 


” 


‘“China Painting,’’ our contributor, 
Professor Camille Piton, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account ot the fabri- 
cation of a vase of Sévres : 

The prepared paste is placed upon a 
marble table, where it is kneaded until 
the most minute globules of air are 
expelled, after which it is yiven in a 
lump to the turner, who fixes it upon 
the upper platform of the wheel or 
** girelle,’’ and with his fingers, dipped 
in barbotine, gives it the desired form. 
The turners of Sévres are remarkable 
for their wonderful skill in the perform- 
ance of this work. 

All the parts of a vase cannot be 
made on the * girelle ;”’ 
there are some which require to be 


wheel, or 
moulded. If the piece is syinmetrical 
and divisible into two halves, as in the 
case of a pitcher or vase, the mould is 
made with two halves. The two parts 
of the mould are then filled with paste 
and united. Handles 
are fastened to the body of the piece 
with moderately thick barbotine. 

For hollow pieces of large dimen 


and ornaments 


sions, such as soup-tureens, another 
moulding is used, ‘‘le moulage a la 
croute,’’ moulding by  incrustation. 
The paste is spread on the marble 
table with a wooden roller, after which 


the interior of the mould is covered 








with delicate coatings of it, which are 
stuck to the sides of the mould with 
barbotine, applied witha sponge. The 
paste contracts in drying, and easily 
comes off 

For hollow, delicate pieces, moulding 
by flow, or ‘* coulage,’’ is employed. 

The mould is in two parts, if the 
piece is of cylindrical form, of which 
the lower extremity is stopped with a 
plug. It is then filled with barbotine, 














after which the plug is removed and 
the barbotine escapes, and leaves on 
the sides an equally distributed and 
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placed. The interior is, like the large kiln, sheltered 
from the flame and smoke, and an opening above per- 
mits the escape of the vapors exhaled under the action 
of the fire. 

The baking is watched through sights, holes, or 
apertures, which are closed with a movable plug made 
of fire-clay. 


THE NEW LEEDS ART FAIENCE. 


THE Leeds correspondent of The Artist gives some 
interesting particulars of the advance in the new art 
pottery of that place. The ware, he says, has al- 
most changed its character and has attained more orig- 
inality, We quote : 
‘“‘A great many experiments have 
been going on with regard to body, 
and considering the 
recent the pottery 


(that is, the fine art portion of it) with 


colors, and firing ; 
establishment of 
a marked success. Upon the degree of 
heat employed depends of course the 
perfection or the reverse of the color, a 
con- 


trifle more or less being a great 


sideration ; but as a result of these 
trials the regulation of heat is now well 
and under command, and 
the effect 


looking round the work-rooms crowded 


understood 


consequently certain. In 


with ware one is struck by the infinite 


variety combined with individuality, 


As I said before, each piece is unique, 
and, what might cause a pang in the 
whose perception of 


heart of some 


‘balance’ is strongly developed, there 


are no ‘ pairs.’ Vases of u similar size 





and shape there are, but it would be 


rather hard to find any two which 
would suit the taste of such a person 
with respect to duplicate decoration. 
**The body of the ware has under- 
gone a change too. It is now made of 
a fine red clay, which, if baked without 
glaze, would produce a very fine red 
and close terra cotta. On this base the 


artist with his range of colors has great 





scope for effect ; for by using opaque 
colors he can entirely cover the ground, 
or by the same colors used rather thin- 
ner, and in places leaving the ground, 
the rich red of the body comes well into 
New 


and combinations too have been found ; 


the general decoration. colors 
no trifling matter this, considering the 
capable of 


limited range of colors 
standing the heat reauired to fuse the 
glaze ; for all decoration is here under 
the glaze, and till these last few years 
cobalt 


color 


blues from oxide of 
formed the 


known to potters, which was not pre- 


various 
only underglaze 
cluded by its price from extensive use, 
What seems a rather new idea, and is 
found to answer well, is the using of 
the colors on the ware while it is yet in 
a soft state. It is then dipped in the 
glaze, and in some of the experiments 





baked in a‘ green’ state with good re- 








sufficient coating. If greater thickness , 
be desired, the same operation is re- 
peated. To obtain cups as thin as egg- 
shells, very thin barbotine is poured 
into a cavity made in a block of plaster, the pores of 
which absorb the water and the paste or slip adheres 
to the sides. For very large pieces, air compressed in 
the interior of the mould, or a vacuum on the outside, 
is employed for the flow, or ‘* coulage.’ 

When the piece is shaped and dried it must be sub- 
initted to the ** rachevage,’’ or final finish, by turning, 
scraping, filling, or stuffing, excavating, stamping, 
carving, and ornamenting. The pieces, when shaped, 
are dried in the air for several hours. 

Pieces formed on the wheel, or “* girelle,’’ are again 
placed on it, when the turner takes his tools, which 
are similar to those used by a metal turnerand are call- 
ed ‘‘ tournassins,’’ or turning tools. He then retouches 
the pieces, hollows out the cavities, defines the edges, 
planes down protuberances, and finishes the mould- 
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DECK PANEL IN FAIENCE. 


the smoke escapes through a flue in the arched roof. 
The pieces which are to be completely baked are 
placed in the first story, and in the second are disposed 
those which are to undergo only a half baking before 
they receive the enamel, after which they are put in 
the first story. The pieces to be baked are placed in 
cases called seggars, made of fire-brick, which are 
piled in the furnace in high rows, which often reach 
within a short distance of the ceiling. ‘The door is 
then walled up and the furnaces are lighted. 

The fire should be maintained for thirty-six hours at 
a very high and uniform temperature, which the colors 
of high-fire can alone sustain. The baking of the 
other colors is done in muftles, which are large oven- 
like cases made of fire-clay, divided into stories and 
compartments by shelves, on which the pieces are 





sults. 

‘It is a rather difficult task to de- 
scribe the appearance of the ware. 
One of the best batches turned out 


ig a series of bottles and jars in the African style ; 


gourd-shaped bottles, and some quaint looking nests 
of small jars fastened together. Then there are some 


pilgrim-shaped bottles, for hanging up. All these are 


richly colored and glazed with apple and yeijow 
greens, with patterns incised, sometimes through the 
glaze, showing the red body underneath. In a higher 
style of art are some well-proportioned vases decorated 
with a blending of colors; grays, browns, purples, 
here and there streaked with yellow, and the whole 
forming an exquisite agate-like effect. Other pieces 
are covered with well-modelled flowers in high relief, 
blended backgrounds, the flowers naturally colored. 
The principal artist, M. Kreimer, is very successful in 
this as well as in modelling large plaques with tigure 


subjects,”’ 











THE large plate (Fig. 1) represents the ‘‘ Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth Rock,’’ the names 
of Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Brewster, and Standish 
being inscribed upon the rock. In two of the medal- 
lions are the dates of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the birth and death of Washington ; the other 
two are memorials of naval victories. The border dec- 
oration is artistic and the printing is excellent. The 
color is a bright and fine blue, very dark at intervals. 
The mark is ‘‘ Enoch Wood and Son, Burslem.’” The 
-date is about 1805. This specimen is a very 
large dinner plate in perfect condition, and is 
of much interest. It belongs to my own collec- 
tion, and was obtained from Mrs. Lydia Q. 
Partridge, of Saccarappa, Me., who was at that 
time (more than a year ago) aged ninety-one 
years. Another plate, very pretty, but without 
historical interest, came from the same lady. 
It is called the ‘‘ Wild Rose,’’ from the border 
decoration, The central picture is a landscape 
with an old mill. It is evidently from the same 
factory and of about the same date. 

The smaller plate (Fig. 2) of India or Nan- 
kin China, is of the peculiar greenish-white 
ware so much prized by collectors. It is quite 
thin and transparent, but strong, and the deli- 
cate blue decorations are evidently hand-work. 
Certain irregularities plainly noticed on the 
ware, but not seen in the cut, show that it is 
not printed. It was probably made long before 
our era of China printing, and possibly before 
they printed in China. This specimen came 
from Mrs. Blackwell, of Trenton, N. J., and is 
said to have been brought one hundred and 
fifty years ago from England, to which country 
it was doubtless imported Jong before that 
time. The border has alternate very small 
squirrels, very large nuts and queer scrolls. 
There is no mark, 

One of the most exquisite examples of European hard 
porcelain I have ever examined is the third plate (Fig. 
3), which is but feebly represented in black and white. 
It would scarcely be possible, even in colors, to give 
the brilliancy of the glaze and of the myriad little 
touches of gold upon the rich dark blue figures over 
the pure white ground work. Every feather of the 
fabled bird, every leaf upon the trees and petal on the 
flowers, every shimmering wave, the folds of dress, the 
points of the pagoda and the scroll work in the border, 
are touched with gold, as with the rays of the setting 
sun. It ismarked ‘* Libberhaus, Schlackenwald,’’ and 
is Austrian ware. ‘The set has been in the family of 
Mrs. J. Sayles Brown, of Washington, for seventy- 
five years, and only two pieces have been broken. 
These are, however, nicely mended with rivets which 
makes the large dinner set complete and an unusually 
valuable family freasure. 

The teapot (Fig. 4) is of rich dark blue Stafford- 
shire pottery, and is a sample of English ware made 
to order with American subjects, which I have never 
seen noticed in any list of such pieces, It is marked 
with an impressed wheel and with the legend in blue, 
*‘ Baltimore Almshouse.’’ Around the landscapes 
and on the spout and cover are the richest roses and 
other flowers in light blue on a very dark blue 
groundwork. There is rfo white seen on the outside, 
all the decoration being in lighter shades of blue. 
This piece was obtained from Mrs. Mary Branson, of 
Lost River Valley, in West Virginia, a lady now 
about eighty-six years of age. She is living on a 
farm owned by her family when she was born, and 
which was surveyed by ‘‘ Mr. G, Washington’’ in 
1752, as is amply proven by the parchment deed or 
‘* grant,’’ signed ‘* Fairfax,’’ still in possession of the 
family, and which was shown to the writer. Even 
one of the trees named in this grant is still standing, 
with the surveyor’s mark upon it. The ‘‘ corner’’ was 
marked by a ‘‘ white oak, a maple and a chestnut 
oak.’’ The first two are gone, the latter remains ; 
and owing to the peculiar growth of the bark of this 
tree, the cuts are yet visible. Washington was then 
just twenty years of age, and it may have been at 
that very time he met and fell in-love with ‘* Cannie 
Powell,”’ as told in John Esten Cooke’s novel of ** Fair- 
fax.’’ Baltimore at that time was a small town, and 
the building represented upon this teapot was probably 
jts first benevolent institution, 
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The tureen (Fig. 5) isa piece of very fine-textured 
pottery with an indistinct impressed mark. The knob 
of the cover is formed by a lion couchant, in light blue, 
covered with tiny dark blue stars. It is decorated with 
blue roses and with landscapes of country seats. On the 
tray, on the cover, on either side of the dish, and on the 
inside bottom, these pictures appear, no landscape be- 
ing repeated. It isa very handsome specimen, and was 
probably made in Wedgwood’s time, and possibly in 
his factories. I have seen a tureen of the old willow or 
basket Wedgwood ware, of cream color and with the 
decorations all in relief, without any mark at all. This 
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piece has a mark, but it is so blurred that it cannot be 
deciphered. It is not large enough for soup and was 
evidently intended for sauce. I have seen few pieces 
of printed ware more beautiful, though the blue is not 
of the very dark rich shade seen in the teapot. 

MAryY E. NEALY. 





HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 
For any elaborate work it is absolutely necessary to 
make double samples of the mixtures of tints desired 





FIG. 2, ORIENTAL PLATE. 


and have them fired. There is no other method of 
finding out how they will look. For ordinary work 
this is hardly necessary. A little practice soon teaches 
what to expect. 

White should not be used by beginners, the white of 
the porcelain taking its place. Certain colors, of which 
there is a large variety, are sold especially for back- 
grounds. They must not be mixed with the other colors. 
Any color, however, can be used for backgrounds ; 
some working much better than others. Flowers are 
perhaps the best subjects to begin with in colors, as the 
tints are generally pure. Ifa good painting on porce- 


ache 








Jain can be procured to work from, so much the better. 
Every good decorator is apt to have a color-method 
of his own. All methods which succeed are good, and 
a skilful painter will get fine effects from mixtures of 
colors utterly forbidden in books. The student must 
remember that colors are affected by juxtaposition, as 
well as by their actual tint. In copying make as exact 
a copy as possible. Let there be no slurred nor im- 
perfect work. Wipe it all out a dozen times, if neces- 
sary. Nothing can take the place of careful practice, 
and the knowledge gained by. patient endeavor is very 
valuable. The only way to obtain freedom and breadth 
in after work is by elaborate painstaking at 
first. Even good artists are bewildered and 
annoyed by the tricks played by the ungrateful 
medium. A second wash of color should not 
be put on until the first is perfectly dry, or it 
will. come off. When necessary, tints can be 
blended with a small putois ; but it is better 
to do without it if possible and get the effect 
by means of the ordinary brush. Do not tease 
or torment the colors. 

Try to get the right color in the right place 
and then leave it alone. 

The following hints may be useful for paint- 
ing colored flowers : 

Blackberries.—Purple put on thin; when 
dry, glaze lights with sky-blue, shadows with 
sap-green (vert de vessie) or brown green. 

Buttercups.—Orange yellow, thin for the 
lights, ochre in the shades. 

Campanulas.—Lights, sky-blue, purple and 
blue in shadows. 

Corn-poppies, Red.—Two firings; first fir- 
ing, lights orange-red, shadows lakey red, 
heart iridium black; second firing, touch up 
the shadows with carmine No. 3. 

Peritwinkles.—Lights, sky-blue, shades, ul- 
tramarine with a touch of purple, centre silver 
yellow, touched up with carmine red (rouge 
carminé). 

Roses, Pink.—Carmine No. 1, thin in high lights. 
Carmine No. 3 for shadows, and the same thicker for 
the heart of the flower. When perfectly dry, glaze 
with sky-blue where needed in the light, and with 
green in the shadows. (To glaze is to put on a thin 
wash of color.) 

Roses, Red.--Require two firings to be well done, so 
should not be tried without a good firer. First fire car- 
mine red (lakey red will do with a touch of ivory yel- 
low). After this firing use carmine No. 3 to finish with. 
Glaze shadows with ultramarine. (Do not confound 
rouge carminé (iron) with Jaque carminée (gold), they 

belong to different groups.) 

Roses, Yellow.—Silver yellow in the light, yellow 
ochre in shadows. Deepest shades in orange-yellow. 

Violets.—Sky-blue mixed with gold violet, shadows 
pure gold violet. 

White flowers should have a dark background of 
leaves. Use white of the porcelain, shaded with blu- 
ish, greenish, or pinkish grays, which are made from 
light grays by adding blue, ochre, or purple. Some- 
times these four colors, or the Jast three alone, mixed 
in different proportions, will give beautiful tones of 
gray. It is better to use no white paint. In putting 
yellow in the centres of flowers, always clean off any 
color, so that the yellow will rest directly on the white 
porcelain. 

For foliage, use greenish blues for high lights, 
chrome green thin for the shades, chrome and ochre 
for deep shadows; for yellowish greens in high 
lights, silver yellow mixed with chrome; shadows, 
sap green; dark greens, silver yellow and chrome 
mixed with brown, or even with dark green No, 7. 
For young shoots, carmine and silver yellow. For 
distant flowers, same tints as near, only much thin- 
ner. For distant leaves, silver yellow, chrome green, 

purple, and light gray, mixed in different proportions, 
as the tints desired are more yellow, more pink, or 
more gray. 

In landscapes skies should be sky-blue put on with 
putois. The clouds can be gently wiped out with a 
fine rag, and the shadows put on with delicate grays 
like those for flowers. Another way: Sky-blue, violet 
of iron, ivory yellow, put on side by side in decided flat 
touches. Then blend with putois. For distances 
employ purple, chrome green, silver yellow, black. 
These four colors are mixed to the desired shades, or 
else bluish grays can be use with a little carmine. 











Nearer the foreground, ochres and blue greens can be 
used. For foregrounds, earth, etc., grayish and reddish 
tones must be put on boldly, never using the putois. 
Strengthen with violet of iron, with browns, grays, 
greens, according to what is to be represented. 

For trees, if near, use bluish green and carmine ; if 
distant, yellow greens made of ochre and ultramarine. 
Most of the greens sold answer for foliage, but they 
are all crude, and must have purple or carmine mixed 
with them. 
by the various browns, and by iron violet mixed with 
sky-blue. For houses, walls, etc., use ivory yellow, 
ochre ; shadows, bluish gray, touched up with bitumen. 

Water takes its tone from its surroundings—some- 
times sky-blue where it reflects the sky, sometimes 
greenish, and brownish. 
blue—blue with a little mixing yellow—brown touches 
Let all the brush strokes be horizon- 
tal; they can be retouched after firing. 


The reddish or warm tones are obtained 


Make the ocean greenish 


for reflections. 
Excellent 
effects in foregrounds and trees can be obtained by 
scraping out lines or spots with a sharpened stick. 

After firing the colors are apt to be hard and 
rather glaring. They can be toned down by glazing 
shadows and distances with the same mixtures as 
described for white flowers, and firing a second time. 
Though the gold colors may not be mixed with the 
iron colors, in many cases they may be put over them 
in a second baking. 

In painting heads the general tint is ivory-yellow 
and flesh-red No. 1, about one third red to two thirds 
yellow. 
corners of the mouth, etc., can be sketched in with 
the flesh-red pure, and this may also be used for the 
When dry, put on a thin wash of the 
general tint; while still wet, the lips, cheeks, etc., 
can be strengthened in color with the red. Ochre is 
used for reflected lights. All are then blended with 
the putois. Violet of iron and greenish blue can be 
used for shadows, with sometimes a little gray. The 
darker flesh colors can be used to finish with. Blue 
eyes can be painted with sky-blue, greenish-blue, and 
gray. Brown eyes, yellow, brown and sepia. Pupils 
black, and leave or pick out spot of light. Light hair, 
ivory yellow, shadows yellow-brown and brown 108, 


Before putting this on, the eyes, nostrils, 


shadows. 


gray and bitumen. Darker complexions are made of 
the darker tones of the same colors—for example, iron 
violet and ochre for a man’s dark, ruddy complexion. 
In small heads the needle can be used to pick out any 
little lumps of color, and to soften the general effects. 
The painting can be stippled and strengthened, grad- 
ing the color carefully toward the high lights. Deli- 
cate gray tones can be used in the half tints, but 
must be managed with great care, as they are apt 
to injure the reds. Do not use sky-blue for this pur- 
pose, but a good gray that has been tested. Platina 
gray is perfectly safe, and does not injure the reds at 
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all. Other combinations answer 
very well in the hands of skilful artists, but the above 
are those generally used. Ivory yellow or pale yellow 
for flesh tints is made expressly for this purpose. Too 
much yellow will spoil the work. The flesh colors 
will not bear as high a degree of heat as the colors for 
flowers, so must be fired carefully. 

In all cases when a painting is to be fired more than 
once, make the first painting light and sketchy, as, 
though easy to darken tints, it is impossible to lighten 
them. The first firing should be the hottest. If pos- 
sible finish for one firing. The more delicate the work 
the more precautions must be taken. For coarse or 
bold work many of the above directions are superfluous. 

Sometimes, after the painting is fired, it looks well, 
but has no glaze, or is only glazed in spots. This is 


It is very expensive. 


remedied by putting all over it a thin wash of either 
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pearl gray, warm gray, light carmine A, light sky-blue 
or ivory yellow; according to the tones of color used 
in the painting. It must then be fired again. In some 
cases it will be fuund that by mixing those colors 
which are very fusible, with the colors that do not glaze 
well, the effect will be improved. Purple, for example, 
hardly ever glazes well, and a little pearl gray mixed 
with it will have a good effect, and will not sensibly 
affect the color. 
As for white, it is very little used in 


The above colors also answer for 
toning down. 
porcelain painting, the white of the porcelain taking its 


place. It is only used to heighten the effect in small 
spots of light. For this purpose ** blanc fixe’’ is em- 
ployed. It can be mixed with colors for these high 


lights, but is very dangerous to use, as it almost inva- 
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riably either scales off or boils up, if the firer is not very 
skilful. 


experiments should be made with it. 


For any important work careful preliminary 
There is no iron 
in it. Chinese white can in some cases be mixed with 


color, and used in painting, 


but is very difficult to 
In using white it should be put on for the 
second firing, as it does not require much heat. Al- 
ways use the colors of the same maker on the same 
piece of work, 


manage. 


This may not always be necessary ; 
but proof that it is unnecessary is only to be had by 
careful experiment. 
color too thick, as it may scale off. 

After the day’s work is over, brushes must be care- 


Care must be taken not to pile on 


fully washed in turpentine, and dried ; never stroking 
them against the hairs, but drawing them to a point. 
Once in a while they must be washed in brown or soft- 
soap lather, and carefully rinsed. Brushes must not 
be left with turpentine in them for more than a day or 
two. When very dirty, alcohol will clean them at once, 
as also palettes and slabs. Never let the alcohol be 
near any painting, as a drop may spoil all ; as will also 
moisture from the breath, or drops of water. Damp- 
ness of any kind, particularly that from an open win- 
dow on a rainy day, is bad for ceramic painting, and 
often prevents a good glaze. 
should always be put on in a warm, dry room, 


Putois backgrounds 


The regular kiln-colors are sold in powder, and many 
decorators prefer them in this form. 
fessional workers, however, the tube colors are much 


Except for pro- 
more convenient. The Lacroix colors are also sold in 
powder, and those called 
3 (extra finely ground colors) can be generally used 
without any further preparation than mixing with the 


‘** couleurs surbroyées’’ No, 


turpentines. Ail other powder colors, and aiso the No. 
3 Lacroix, if at all gritty, must be prepared as follows : 
Take a perfectly clean ground glass slab, one bedded 
in plaster is best ; take as much powder as will be re- 
quired for the work, too much rather than too little ; 
add a few drops of lavender ; take the muller and grind 
carefully, gommg round and round, trying to bring the 
color from the sides of the slab toward the centre, al- 
ways pressing pretty hard. The oil and powder will 
soon form a shiny liquid about as thick as molasses. 
A little thin turpentine can be added at times, if neces- 
sary, and all should be ground until it is perfectly 
smootn and shiny ; then some fat turpentine, generally 
a little less than the amount of color, should be added, 
and ground into the mass. This mixture should be 
ground until it is a little thicker than the oil paints 
usually sold, and is used in the same way as the tube 
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colors. It will have to be prepared each time for nice 
work. Should powder colors when bought be ex- 


tremely gritty, they must first be ground with water on 
a glass slab, and then when dry, ground with turpen- 
tine as described. In this case a quantity can be 
ground in water at atime, and put away for use. In 
grinding different colors, it is absolutely necessary to 
see that the slab is perfectly clean each time ; it is bet- 
ter to have separate slabs for delicate colors. Badly 
ground colors can never produce good effects in paint- 
ing, and it requires a good deal of practice to grind 
well, and to know how much fat turpentine to use. 
Some decorators do not use lavender, but only the 
two turpentines ; some also simply mix or rab down the 
This 


is dangerous, as with an iron knife the little particles 


powders with a palette-knife instead of a muller. 


of iron are scratched off by the ground glass, and mix 
with the colors, and in the case of light yellows, for 
example, the injury is great. With a horn or ivory 
knife, enough lime may be scratched off to dull the 
colors considerably. For merely lifting little heaps 
of color from one place to another, it does not mat- 
ter what knife is used ; though it is safer not to use 
Color for a 


number of pieces that are to be alike should al! be 


the iron knife with the non-iron colors. 


prepared at once, as otherwise the tints are apt to 
vary. For grounds, more fat turpentine may be used 
than for painting, particularly in purples, carmines, 
and blues, as otherwise it is difficult to manage the 
putois. 

It is very difficult to put on dark grounds with the 
putois, and the method generally used is as follows : 
Take grounding oil, which is generally linseed, or 
still better nut oil, prepared much as drying oil ; that 
is, boiled with a little litharge. In old times garlic and 
onion were used, boiled in vinegar until a sticky syrup 
was made (this is good for gold on soft porcelain). 
Thin, if necessary, with turpentine, and put it all over 
the surface of the piece, say of a plate; then witha 
dabber, made of cotton wool tied in a piece of soft raw 
silk, go all over the surface, tapping it lightly till the oil 
is evenly spread. Take a large blender, as full of color- 
ing powder as it will hold, and dust it all over the sur- 
face ; if there is too much powder anywhere, brush it 
off lightly. It 
The backgrounds produced in this way are 


is better to learn this method from a 
decorator. 
so perfectly flat and smooth as to be inartistic ; besides 
which the powders are often very unwholesome, and 
should not be inhaled. This is the method almost uni- 
versally employed for tea services, dec orated in bands, 
or masses of solid color. The Lacroix powder colors 
(surbroyée No. 3) are excellent for the above purpose. 
Never mix colors by different makers without experi- 


menting carefully beforehand. Itis better to use French 
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FIG. 5. 
colors on French ware, English on English, and so 
on; nevertheless, the Lacroix and other French colors 
work very well on English bone force/azn, giving soft 
and beautiful effects. All hard porcelain colors can be 
generally used on fine earthenware; the only case in 
which they would not answer would be if the glaze 
were too fusible, and had too much lead in it. In using 
German colors, owing to their hardness, very great 
care would be necessary. All of the regular kiln colors’ 
will entirely disappear in too high a temperature. 

The best gilding is done on the glaze of porcelain 
before any colors are put on, and is baked at a tem- 
perature from 900° to 1000° Cent. (1652° to 1832° F.), 
which would destroy or injure most colors ; besides 
which the emanations from the gold are apt to prevent 
thorough glazing.— Fanvier’s ** Practical Keramics,”’ 
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HARMONIES IN COLOR. 





T is from the agreeable use of con- 
trasts that harmonies in color re- 
sult. To determine whether the 
results of contrasts are agreeable 
or otherwise is the important ques- 
tion in decoration, color being here 
of more consequence than form. 
If the decorative artist has an in- 

stinct for color he will need but little else to help him 

to a decision. ‘This happy instinct, however, is pos- 
sessed by only a few. But there are other methods of 
arriving at the same end, and certain fundamental rules, 
the results of modern scientific researches, cannot fail 
to prove of great assistance to the decorative artist. 
For him the solar spectrum is not composed of seven 
or three primitive colors, but of a number of tints, each 





of which affords numerous and rich combinations of . 


It is not enough to say that yellow and blue, 
In the 


color. 
and red and green are complementary colors, 
mind of the artist blue 

represents —_ultrama- 
rine, and green a blu- 
ish green, with which 
the color green is only 


partly associated. 
There are certain 
primitive regions in 


which red and green 
and yellow and blue 
are said to go well 
together, and _ they 
mingle in millinery and 
other matters of the 
toilet with the best of 
intentions. Any doubt 
thrown on the results 
would at once be imet 
with the philosophica 
answer that they are 
complementary colors. 
Without saying any- 
thing as to whether 
complementary colors 
furnish the best con- 
trasts, it will be seen 
that the reason itself 
is false, unless the 
general terms, red, 
green, blue, yellow, 
should indicate spe- 
cial tints. A certain 
perspicuousness is ne- 
cessary with those who 
work in color. Al- 
though in using color 
an amateur might feel | 
that the contrasts are not perfect, and endeavor to 
mend the one element or the other, the tampering with 
the tint itself is in itself a fault, because the purity of the 
color is one of the requirements of a good contrast, 
and meddling is most likely to render it muddy. 

That which lies at the bottom of our pleasure in color 
harmonies is the fact that the association increases the 
value of each color. Judiciously placed, even poor col- 
ors may be made to glow with unusual beauty. Pro- 
fessor Rood, in ‘‘ Modern Chromatics,”’ says that ‘‘ the 
changes in color and saturation become particularly 
conspicuous after somewhat prolonged observation, 
and are often attended with a peculiar soft glimmering 
which seems to float over the surfaces, and in the cases 
of colors that are far apart in the chromatic circle to 
lend thera a lustrous appearance.’’ Colors that are 
more or less pale or dark are in this way readily modi- 
fied. 

The first effect of contrast is to remove colors far- 
ther apart. Thus if orange and yellow are contrasted, 
the orange will assume a redder appearance, and the 
yellow a greenish tint. If red and yellow are associa- 


ted, the red will appear purplish, the yellow greenish. 
As the colors are removed from one another in the 
chromatic circle, the change grows less, until the com- 
plementary colors, which are exactly opposite, undergo 
no change of tint, but each appears more intense. 

The value of contrasts, however, neither depends on 
the amount of change produced nor on the brilliancy of 
the colors used. On the contrary, colors of a low de- 
gree of fulness exhibit the phenomena of contrast more 
vividly than bright colors; and while pale tints pro- 
duce the strongest contrasts, the richest harmonies are 
the results of warm low tones. It will not be attempt- 
ed here to enter into the reasons why certain cclors 
are more agreeable when contrasted than others, but 
simply to give the best combinations as the result of 
the scientific experiments in color made by Rood and 
others. 

It would be very desirable if amateurs studying dec- 
oration would provide themselves with a contrast dia- 
gram to which doubtful combinations could be referred. 
For example, colors less than eighty degrees or ninety 
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degrees apart suffer when brought in contrast ; and it 
will be found that the best combinations are always 
more than ninety degrees apart. Thus, red contrasts 
well with blue and greenish blue, but is less happily 
combined with ultramarine, and still Jess so with violet. 
Complementary colors asa rule are harsh from ex- 
cessive contrast. The best contrasts made by com- 
plementary colors are ultramarine and yellow, greenish 
blue and orange, and violet and greenish yellow. But 
in using dark, dull, or pale colors, the complementary 
colors give a brilliant effect, and the nearer colors ap- 
proach to black, brown or gray, the more freely comple- 
mentaries can be used. 
Green and violet are the most difficult colors to con- 
trast successfully. Green is not only cold but very in- 
tense, and the slightest difference in the tint demands 
wide difference in the complementary colors. One way 
of obviating the difficulties with green is to use it in 
small quantities. The best combination of grass green 
is with violet, and Chevreul advises using pale hues of 
Grass green combines better with blue when 
Its 


each. 
the green inclines to yellow, and the blue to violet. 





combinations with carmine improve by darkening both 
hues. Emerald green gives strong hard contrasts ; 
with yellow both should be darkened. Sea green 
makes good contrasts with vermilion, red lead, and 
violet, but bad with carmine, blue, and yellow. Green- 
ish blue combines well with Naples yellow, straw yel- 
low, and with carmine in light tones, but only mod- 
erately well with chrome yellow, and badly with the 
violets. 

A red between carmine and vermilion, called spec- 
tral red, makes its best contrast with blue, but is strong 
and hard with green. Red and yellow combine better 
if both colors are darkened, or when the red inclines to 
purple and the yellow to green. Red and green also 
combine better if both colors are dark, and with olive 
green the contrast is admirable. Vermilion and gold 
are excellent together, and if the yellow is darkened to 
olive the contrast is desirable, as also with green if 
both colors are darkened. Red lead contrasts well with 
blue and with greenish blue. With orange and yellow 
the combination is good, but the yellow must not be 
too bright. With blue 
green both colors are 
improved by darken- 
ing. Orange contrasts 
well with greenish 
blue, ultramarine, 
green, and moderately 
well with violet. Or- 
ange yellow contrasts 
at its best with ultra- 
marine, well with vio- 
let and purple, tolera- 
bly with greenish blue, 
and badly with purple 
red and green. 
Yellow makes its best 
harmonies with violet, 
but contrasts well with 
purple red and purple. 
Blue-green and yellow 
is a very bad combina- 
tion unless both colors 
are very and 
darkening improves its 
relations with green. 
Chrome yellow and 
emerald green should 
also be darkened. 
Greenish yellow is also 
at its best with violet, 
but gives good combi- 
nations with purple 
and purplish red, and 
strong though hard 
contrasts with vermil- 
ion, the red between 
carmine and vermilion 
and red lead. Its harmonies with orange yellow and 
greenish blue are improved by darkening the latter col- 
ors. 

In every good contrast one warm color is neces- 
sary, the term including yellow and purple and all the 
tints lying between them. In beginning to work with 
color Professor Rood advises using the combinations of 
dull yellow, brown, gray, and blue-gray first, as they are 
easier, afterward approaching the more positive colors. 
In adding athird note to the color chord it is found that 
colors equidistant from one another, or one hundred and 
twenty degrees apart in the chromatic circle, make good 
harmonies. And in proof it is observed that the 
groups of colors that have been most in use follow 
more or less closely this principle. These are purple 
red, yellow, and green-blue ; orange, green, and violet ; 
spectral red or carmine washed with vermilion, yellow, 
and blue ; orange, green, and purple violet. 

A second principle to be added is that two out of the 
three colors should be warm. One of the favorite 
triads of the Italian school is vermilion, green, and vio- 
let-blue, but the green being olive, or dark greenish 


sea 


dark, 











yellow, it amounts practically to a warm color. In 
these groups of three the composition can be varied 
by making use of small intervals, and adding other ccl- 
ors in smali quantities. White and gray can also be 
happily added to the combinations orange, green, 
The 
student, by the use of the chromatic circle, can work 


and violet ; purple-red, yellow, and green-blue. 


out other color harmonies not spoken of here, which 
will lead the way to larger color groups, and such at- 
tempts Professor Rood specially advises. 

One of the important results of contrast is the pro- 
duction of new tints by placing small quantities of pure 
color on a different ground, and the two colors blend- 
ing on the retina produce the desired hue. In the dec- 
oration of the Alhambra this is a favorite method of 
producing new colors. Blue and gold at a distance 
yield a violet hue, red and gold a soft orange, blue 
white and red a light violet. Coming home, it will be 
remembered that Mr. Tiffany gets a violet tone, for the 
Union League Club house by stencilling small figures 
of blue on a red ground. Such effects are very com- 
mon now in dress goods, and particularly in ginghams, 
in which various tints of blue are made by combination 
with more or less threads of white. 
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A LOUIS QUINZE 
BUREAU, 
THE elaborate bu- 


reau. in’ the Louis 


Quinze style, of which 
we give two illustra- 
exhibited 


tions, was 
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so plentiful that the designer saw no other means of 
consumption than that of burying his design in it, for 
we see that there is a mass of curves, angles, shades, 
and leaves, but nothing else. 

Third, simplicity of lettering is an important requi- 
site, as there should be no possibility of mistaking an E 
for a Gor C, and the boundaries or outlines of the let- 
ters should be well defined. 

Fourth, the order of sequence of the letters should 
be carefully attended to. ‘The common idea is, that a 
certain number of letters are given with which to make 
a pleasing design, and so far that impression is right ; 
but there is something beyond this. There is the art 
of so placing the letters that one can distinguish at a 
glance the the the last letter. 
Now the rule to be observed to secure this result is as 


first, central, and 


follows : the /as¢ letter of the monogram must be the 
principal feature, and must be the largest, the boldest, 
and the heaviest Jetter; then the fs¢ letter must be 
the next in size, but the lightest in outline and color ; 
then the ceztra/ letter must be the smallest and of an 
If the 
must be the same size and the 


intermediate tint. monogram is of four letters 
the two intermediate 
second letter lighter in outline and color than the 


third. 





at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 by M. Dasson, 
who copied it from the 
original preserved in 
the Louvre. The scru- 
pulous conservator of 
that 
Dasson leave to copy 


museum gave 
the bureau, but would 
not allow him to take 
an impression of any 
of the 
work, and only once 


ornamental 


was the cylinder cover 
opened before him. 
Even then he was not 
suffered to touch the 
drawers. But Dasson 
conjectured what he 
could not see, set his 
wits and his artisans 
to work, and produced 
- acopy so perfect that 
even experts could 
scarceiy distinguish it 
from the original 
bronze and marquetry 
of Caffieri 
Lady Ash- 

burton became the purchaser of this remarkable repro- 


work and 


Riesener. 


duction of what has been styled *‘ the most beautiful 
piece of furniture in the world.”’ 


CONCERNING MONOGRAMS. 

SCARCELY anything seems so easy as to design a 
monogram, yet we see very few successful ones, the 
most of them being a mass of mixed-up letters and orna- 
ment of which we can find neither the beginning nor the 
end. There is a law regulating the designing of every- 
thing, and it is this Jaw which the true designer keeps 
in mind and applies to his work ; the effects of obedi- 
ence to this law and its violation are seen as clearly in 
the design for a monogram as in the design fora 
cathedral. 

First, there should be harmony of composition --that 
is, the letters should so emphasize, subdue, or control 
each other that the composition should impress us as 
compact, appropriate, and, being so, beautiful. 

Second, there should be no unnecessary ornamenta- 
tion ; there should be a quiet and peace about the design 
which will always please the truly artistic. Looking at 
some designs, we get the impression that ornament was 


BUREAL 








IN LOUIS QUINZE STYLE. BY DASSON, (REAR 
the 
monograms. The first letter should be bright, light, 
and clear; the second of a solid and firm color; the 
third similar but darker, and the last of a heavy, de- 
cided tone. For example, color the monogram G. B. 
D. in the following manner : G bright, clear vermilion ; 
B of a tint between Prussian and French blue or ultra- 
There are 


A tew words may be said about coloring of 


marine, and D of a good, warm chocolate. 
many variations, but these remarks will, perhaps, point 
out the way to the earnest student. 


1S **GRAINING” DEFENSIBLE ? 
OUR readers know that we are opposed to “ grain 
ing’’ in imitation of wood, by house-painters and deco- 
rators. Shams of all kinds are to be condemned, and 
as graining, however little it may succeed in its aim, is 
intended to deceive, it is a sham, and in our opinion 
What- 
ever thinkers on art, however, may say on the subject, 
does not seem to affect its pupularity among the 
masses. At least not in England, for we read that 
‘* The Painters’ and Grainers’ Handbook,’’ published 


The 


should therefore be avoided by persons of taste. 


in London, has reached a twenty-eighth edition. 


VIEW.) 
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editor defends the practice of *‘ graining’’ in the fol- 
lowing ingenious manner : 

“It has long been predicted by a certain class of art 
critics that the imitation of woods and marbles cannot 
be continued as a fashion for any lengthened period, 
inasmuch as it is, after all, only asham and a make- 
believe. But our daily life is, from beginning to end, 
made up of shams. It is not everybody who can luxu- 
nor can every one 


blest 


riate in the magnificence of a palace ; 
clothe himself in purple and fine linen. Dives, 
with riches, may indulge in costly grandeur, but surely 
Lazarus may, within his poor means, affect the same 
ight 
| 


d, it would 


grandeur ; and if the one feels as much de 


] in the 
aluminium as the other does in the pure gol 
be most unphilosophic to curtail his pleasure and tell 
him that he should not indulge in the equally gorgeous, 
but intrinsically worthless, article.’’ 

We do not presume to speak for those who revel in 
the delights of pinchbeck jewelry. If the editor of 
the ‘Handbook ’’ appeals to the taste of that class, 
of course he has a large audience, and he knows them 
better than we do. 


A NURSERY mantel Jambrequin tells the story of 


Cinderella. The different scenes are worked in brown 


outline stitch on ob 
long pieces of old- 
gold satine, These 
are set between nar 


row strips of dark red 


velvet several inches 


longe! than the ob- 


longs, and are finished 


and a 





with a point, 

dark red silk tasse! 
swung in flat gilt 
ring. Smaller strips of 
the red velvet border 
the lower edge of the 


oblong, connecting 
with the longer strips, 
and a corresponding 


piece ext nds above 
the length of the man- 
tel. These are all or- 
namented with 


feather-stitch 


pyt i- 
mids of 


in shades of écru. 


UNIQUI work-bags 
were seen at mhany of 
the summer resorts 


Long scarfs of silk or 


pongee were made 
double. Poward the 
bottom a slit was left, 


in which was _ inserted 
a pot ket of some pretty 
contrasting silk. The 
ends of the scarf had 
been first embroidered 
the 


in silks. If ma 


terial was pongee, the 


design was generally 
suggestive figures done in outline stitch. In other 
colors and materials the ornament was flowers and 


foliage. The scarf was then doubled, passed through 


an ivory or gold ring, and carried swinging over the 


arm. 


FABRICS for upholstery displayed this season have 
never been exceeded in richness. Arnold, Constable & Co. have 
recently opened a number of pieces of French tapestries that are 
equally remarkable for their magnificent textures and for their 
artistic designs. As may be imagined, their motives are taken 
from the old Flemish and French hand-wrought tapestries, and 
they imitate the stitches, as well as reproduce the designs and 
skill 


ground covered; others, on silk ground, more closely resemble 


colors with great Those worsted-faced have the entire 


antique embroideries. ‘These grounds are for the most part dark 
red and Indian blue. 
colors, consisting of !arge palms and sharp pointed flowers, birds, 


‘Iwo Indian designs are repeated on these 

and foliage in antique tints, but with the ground color in each 
prevailing. ‘These designs are largely mingled with gold, and 
each form is outlined with gold. Another has all the flowers of 
a Persian flora, scarcely showing the ground, and thickly inter- 
spersed and outlinedwith gold. A third design is a Renaissance 
pattern, a series of bold scrolls and large flower forms, leaving 
large spaces of the ground free, and wrought in higher colors. 
Still another design, on a creamy satin ground, resembles a 


magnificent piece of Italian embroidery, 
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NEW CEILING-PAPER DESIGNS, 





NOTHING more clearly shows the power of fashion 
than the fact that the fresco painter so long reigns 


on our ceilings. Even those people who had a vercep- 


tion of the absurdity of the 
fresco decoration, to which 
we have been so long ac- 
customed, reasoned them- 
selves into acceptance by the 
thought that angels and 
cherubs, gods and goddesses, 
properly belonged on high, 
and to bring them down to 
our ceilings and permit them 
to disport in an Olympus of 
arabesques and garlands, 
was, after all, a legitimate 
idea. The inconvenience of 
looking at them, and_ the 
ridiculousness of their atti- 
tudes from certain points of 
sight, were certainly no 
greater than in looking at 
Guido's ‘‘ Aurora,’’ in the 
adjusted mirror at the Ros- 
pigliosi palace, or sprawling 
on one’s back at the Sistine 
Chapel. Although it is not 
certain that Michael Angelo 


and Guido did not furtively 


as 


z 


shrug their shoulders while 
on the scaffold at work, the 
shadow of their names has 


SS .) (OST 
Sickest 
© 


had its influence. 


\ 


Y 


That the ceiling is a prop- 
er field for decoration there 
is no doubt, and its impor- 
tance as a part of the interior 
is now generally recognized. The necessity for some 
simple decoration has brought ceiling papers, 
which have long been seen only in old-fashioned 
houses, when they were used to conceal the ravages 
of time, into new importance, and the best designers 
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really are confined to a few styles. A large number 
—two of which are seen in our illustrations—-show the 
Japanese influence which prevails so distinctly in wall 
decoration in general. This irregular grouping of 
small forms is one of the most pleasing of ceiling 
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CEILING-PAPER DESIGN, 


designs. As the forms are often rayed stars, as in the 
designs given, people who like to discover analogies 
take pleasure in their suggestion of the heavens, 
powdered on with silver stars, and the pale blue 
grounds are favored also for this reason. It is ques- 
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have given them their consideration. In character 
those now produced by the best houses are altogether 
superior, artistically, to everything but the handwork 
of a few decorators, while the question of expense 
must be decided in favor of the papers. 

While the designs of ceiling papers are varied, they 





CEILING-PAPER DESIGN. 


tionable, however, whether it is desirable to regard 
the ceiling as a part of the immensity of space. On the 
whole it is safer to look at the matter only decora- 
tively, and to find our pleasure in the art of balancing 
forms irregularly and without seeming, which we have 
learned from the Japanese. 
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The Indian ail-over designs make a large number of 
motives, and one of the papers illustrated herewith— 
they are all from the factery of Messrs. F. Beck & Co.— 
shows a happy adaptation of this in a Jocust-leaf spray 
covering the ground, Other designs are suggested by 

coffered ceilings, and traverse 
the ground in small squares 
: on gold, inclosing different 


ACA IC LS" / SG Se forms. 


The color of ceiling papers 
is equally important. From 
floor to ceiling the color 
should gradually lighten. 
Accordingly we find the pre- 
vailing tints are cream, light 
olive, green, blue gray, pale 


= blue, and celadon. In the 
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three designs shown the 
grounds are light cream, 
warm yellow cream, and a 
very pale olive. In the one 
the stars are pale green with 
gold centre, and in the 
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light centres are deepened 
toward the cove by the bor- 
ders, which, in the illustra- 
tion, necessarily appear 
somewhat heavy. In the 
light cream ground, the bor- 
der is olive with a gold fret 
and dogwood blossoms in 
crimson, with dark olive 
foliage, which makes a pleas- 
ant band of color about the 
light centre. In the wider 
border the scrolls are crim- 
son and the blue flowers and 
olive foliage are relieved against gold. This, in the cor- 
ner-piece, is changed into blue on a pale pink ground. 
The introduction of blue also in the fan-like, forms of 
the edges is very agreeable. The two borders shown 
on the opposite page are also from designs by-Messrs. 


a a a 
~<a! Ss 


Fr. Beck & Co. The upper one is a dark red flock, 
with the flowers in lighter shades of red and yellow on 
a dark green ground with appropriate corner-pieces. 
The border which accompanies the leaf pattern is in 
another tone and is specially adapted to a room not too 
well lighted. This has a fret of. gold on a light olive 














ground, and the vine and blossoms are correspondingly 
light, the blossoms being in delicate salmon tnts, 
heavily outlined in black, and the foliage in light 
The tints 
This is to be re- 


warm olives, outlined in the same manner. 
are of course laid on peritectly flat. 
marked because many 
of the borders used on 
ceiling papers are exe- 
cuted in a more pic- 
torial and less artistic 
manner. The style in 
these papers consists 
of broken parallel bars 
running in different 
directions inclosing 
dots, and broken lines 
in gold. In one of 

the papers the ground is black and in the other dark 
olive, and both lead back to the core without producing 
too great contrasts. In the leaf pattern the grada- 
tion is even more gentle, the whole color scheme be 
ing exceedingly subtle. 

HUMPHREYS, 


MARY GAY 


THE PROGRESS 
PAPERS. 


IN WALL 





OPPOSITE me are a couple of door 
vanels ; the ground of each is covered 
with a mottled gold surface, and scatter- 
ed over it are heavy pink and creamy 
roses and buds hanging from graceful 
vines, and among tender green foliage. 
The 


wild Juxuriance and abandon which so 


flowers are reproduced with the 


fascinate us in nature, and their tints 
are aconstant delight. There are many 
flower-pieces each season in the Acad 
emy of Design that have nothing of the 
charm of these panels, which are only 
wall paper covering the waste-places on 
an old door. Although the panels are 
at least a yard and a half long, it is 
only by the closest scrutiny that one 
can detect where the repetition of the 
design begins. In analyzing the design 
itself it is interesting to discover that 
the charm lies entirely in its suggestive- 
The 
but by no means imitative. 


ness. treatment is naturalistic, 
The draw- 
ing recalls the perfect accuracy of a 
Japanese panel, the color is laid on also 
in flat patches, as 


would have used it. 


a Japanese artist 

But the distribu- 
tion of the design over the surface, and 
the tender delicate harmonies, are due 
to the influence of the modern French 
school. 

The most suggestive thought, in con- 
templating these panels, is that such 
pleasurable objects are now within the 
reach of the more modest means, and 
that this and kindred designs are re- 
juvenating and beautifying dull places all over the 
country. Wall paper, as well as many an other thing, 
may be taken to mark the advance in the last few cen- 
turies in civilization and the arts. 

It was only two hundred years ago that wall paper 
was introduced into Europe. Up to that time walls 
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were either painted, as in the southern countries, or 
hung with tapestries, such as were produced at Arras 
and among the Flemings, whence we get our wood 
hangings. Spain introduced leather hangings as pan- 
els set into wood-work, such as we find among the 
handsome Cordova remnants preserved at Cluny. This 
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was taken up and imitated by the Flemings and Ital 
ians, and Jater by the French. 

In place of tapestries the English introduced hang- 
ings of silk and satin, and in 1638 a Frenchman named 


Lanyer produced a fabric called ** tonture de laine,’’ on 


CEILING-PAPER BORDER DESIGN, 


which was printed various designs, afterward pow 
dered with flock. This was to furnish a cheaper hang- 
ing than the rich velvets used by the French, and imi 
tated their designs, 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch began the manufacture of printed papers, evi 
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The invention of the Foudrinier machine, which pro- 


duced long lengths of paper, gave the necessary stimu- 


lus to wall 


papers. 


The work of Morell, after the 


French Revolution, had a great influence on English 


manufactures, which began copying French draperies. 





Novelties were not 


disdained by our an 
cestors. The charts 
of Chelsea, famous 


hangings, 


| 
makers ol 
especially of rich ara 
satin, alter 


Nile, 


the croco- 


be ques on 
the battle of the 


introduced 


dile and other I vyp 
tian figures, which be 
came for the time 
fashion. These, however, soon languished, and were 
superseded ly Greek designs and classicisms, this 
probably due to the empire ind the prevailing French 
taste. The progress since this time becomes more 
patent. There are many old houses even in this coun 


try which preserve the fashions of those and 
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CEILING-PAPER DESIGN. 

dently stimulated by the introduction of the Chinese 
papers brought over through their trade with Japan, 
and which was in great repute in the houses of the rich. 
These papers were square pieces pasted together, hav- 
ing been printed on blocks in designs imitating the 
Spanish leather. Later, Aubert, a Frenchman, began 
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aay In the South, where ch inves are 
less rapid than in the North, there are 
fine old mansions, whose walls are still 
hung with imported papers of three 
quarters of century avo. | recall a 
stately house in Charleston with draw 
ng-rooms whitk ind + ilt, ind preunne Ned 
with mirrors, and chambers covered 
with landscapes, repre senting english 
hunting scenes, and Watteau figures 
picnic king n French forest These 
were especially imported after the grand 
tour, and repre sented at the time the 
most approved French taste. 

The mechanical improvements in thi 
production of wall papers is even more 
marked than the changes which have 
taken pl ice in the ce signs and coloring 
of paper hangings. These are partiall 
due to modern ideas on house-furnis! 
ing, and are also the result of the 
eral influences which have yrouvht 
about a revival in decorative art n 
general, Phe most evident of thes 
changes is in the colors «¢ mployed 

Broken tints and half tone have 
taken the place of the full colors wl 
formerly glared from the walls, new 
and strange combinations have been 
effected or revived, and the whole rane 
extended and de: pene ad. 

Iqually important changes have taken 
place in designs Japanese and Indian 
influence are here easily traced, and, 


still more valuable, the principles of 
each have inspired new and indepen- 
dent forms. The importance given to 
decoration has also enlisted the atten- 
tion of trained artists, and received the 
benefit which their previous art educa 
tion enables them to vive, Viollet | 
Dresser, Walter Crane, Kate Faulkner, 


and Colman and Tiffany, are each known as designers 


of wall paper. 


But the principal advantage gained is 
| ge g 


not in these special papers, but in the general improve 


ment in papers of all grades, and these may be equally 


seen on the w 


oh 





alls of the humblest homes. 
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CEILING-PAPER BORDER DESIGN. 


to manufacture paper, and, following Lanyer, used 
flock, imitating the Utrecht and other stamped velvets. 
Up to this time, however, the designs were bold 
large scrolls, plain and embossed, generally blue on a 
self or drab ground, the texture very coarse, and had 
by no means taken the place of the Chinese papers. 


mon error, by the way—and from interested motives it 


is often fostered by salesmen—that a wall paper to be 


‘* artistic’? must be elaborate and therefore expensive. 


Of course, the reverse is more likely to be true, 


Sim- 


plicity seldom sins against good taste. 
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OLD EM BROIDERTES. 





We present herewith three inter- 
Italian 
English fifteenth 
and sixteenth century styles, exhibit- 
The 


small figure in the margin represents 


esting illustrations of and 


embroideries of 





-ed some time ago in London, 


a triple wall-pocket, done on canvas, 
with a groundwork of silver, on 
which bouquets are embroidered in 
silk. ‘The style is Italian of the six- 
teenth century. The cushion has a 
ground of red velvet on which are 
large circles of gilt worsted, decorat- 
ed with bouquets, in appliqué of red 
silk embroidered with gold. The 
uncovered portions of the red velvet ground are em- 
broidered with small bouquets in gold. This cushion 
is English work of the fifteenth century. The box for 
the host is in red velvet, richly embroidered with 























couchings of gold and silver. The design is a chalice 
surrounded by sprays of foliage. This 


rich example of embroidery is Italian 


Fina 





panels are made of satin appliqué, on a ground of olive 
silk or satin. For these gold thread, spangles, bullion 
and *‘ passing,’’ 

Darned-in backgrounds are decidedly the fancy of 


are judiciously used in adornment. 


the hour, and screens, panels, portiéres, and tidies are 
adorned in this fashion. Those who have not seen the 
the darned work of 


Anne’s time on coarse twill or Bolton sheeting, of which 


original specimens of Queen 
there are many to be found in England, nor yet the 
beautiful screen of ivory satin darned in old-gold silk, 
throwing in relief a pattern outlined in blue, which was 
admired at the spring exhibition of the New York Society 
of Decorative Art, may ask how this is done. The 
design, which is stamped or drawn upon the material, 
is worked in twisted chain-stitch with heavy Dacca silk. 
Then the ground is entirely covered with long parallel 
lines of ordinary darning-stitches, in silk of a contrast- 
ing color. Sometimes these stitches, which are akin to 
laid-work, are taken in wavy lines; sometimes the 
threads are caught in little bunches. In grounding the 
study of an artichoke plant recently, small arrow-head 
stitches were taken, suggesting the seed of the plant. 
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silk. A purse of this kind may always be transferred 
to the arm of a drawing-room chair, and used to hold 
materials for embroidery. If economy is to be con- 
sulted, navy blue cashmere and dark red lining silk and 
tassels may be prettily combined, a monogram in red 
embroidered on one end. Ordinary curtain 1ings of 
wood or brass might serve to hold the purse together. 
Another pretty bit of work is a card case of plush, 
embroidered with Japanese gold (which does not tar- 
nish) in a Japanese design of flying storks and clouds. 
A blotter was made of velvet embroidered with Japan- 
ese gold, and lined with watered silk. A photograph 
frame worked in this way with gold on velvet is very 
effective, if it is properly mounted by a professional 
hand. In all this embroidery of gold thread, wherever 
there are solid masses, it is better to do them sepa- 
rately, then transfer them to the plush. The long pile 
hides the transfer stitches, and lines, dots, or arrow- 
heads of gold can be added afterward. 
An inexpensive table cover, and one easily made, is 
a square of dark-red billiard cloth or diagonal serge. 
Around the edge form a border of ivy-leaves cut from 
scraps of green velvet, serge, and 


cloth, appliqué and veined with a 





work of the sixteenth century. 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 


For plush or velvet furniture-cover- 
ing, a rich effect may be gained by 
transferring to it the sprays worked 
in gold thread and edged with gold 
couching, which have heretofore been 
most generally used in ecclesiastical 
embroidery. The sprays should be 
worked on a strong foundation secured 
in one of the small round hand-frames 
with double hoops, then cut out, and 
sewed upon the plush. A curtain 
band of dull blue velvet has been de- 
corated in this way, and applied to a 
drapery of old-gold stuff, with excel- 
lent effect. Cushions, chair-backs, 
and table-covers are all adapted to 
which has 
beautiful 


this class of ornament, 


been employed in several 
drawing-rooms, recently furnished. 

A mirror-frame, recalling some of 
those still to be found in old curiosity 
shops abroad and occasionally here, 
is made of old-gold satin, decorated 
with the 
For this, the narrow ribbons come on 


new French ribbon-work. 








spools, and are delicately tinted and 
shaded, Flowers, such as forget-me- 
nots and roses, are made by drawing through the satin 
ground a loop of ribbon, and catching it down in the 
Stems and arabesques are worked in 
The quaint- 


desired shape. 
fine chain-stitch like old tambour-work. 
ness of this art especially recommends it for a replica 
of the antique, and a gilded chair of the Louis XVI. 
period has been most appropriately clad in a covering 
so adorned. In working a mirror-frame on satin, an 
embroidery-frame is necessary, and the work, when 
complete, is sent to an experienced frame-maker to 
mount. 

Appliqués of plush, becoming daily more fashion- 
able, are employed upon satin sheeting for table covers 
or for curtain bands. The usual method is to work a 
continuous scroll as a border, the edges finished with a 
couching of crewel and filoselle. The acanthus leaves 
of some Renaissance borders look well, as also pome- 
granates, cacti, amaryllis, or any boldly drawn flowers. 
Fruit, such as oranges and pomegranates, can be simu- 
lated by long-piled plushes, the stems worked in crew- 
el, the flowers in silk, and the foliage, half appliqué, 
half work. Painting on velvet is even employed to 
shade the fruit and flowers in appliqué. Figures for 





ENGLISH CUSHION OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


Passion flowers, large lilies, grapes with leaves and 
tendrils, hydrangea, horse chestnut, all look well when 
outlined against a darned-in background. It is best to 
use one color only for the design, which should there- 
fore be conventional. Bolton sheeting is oftenest used 
for crewel darning, and for tidies darned 
huckaback is employed. Monochrome, or outline and 
grounding of the same shade, has been made effective. 
Darned-work is also used when the central ornament 
In any case, the art is one 


in crewel 


or design is appliqué. 
that no embroiderer of the present day can afford to do 
without. 

Every lady, in driving about town for a morning of 
shopping, knows the inconvenience of little parcels 
that refuse to stay together on the carriage seat. A 
useful novelty, just introduced, is a carriage purse fit- 
ted with large ivory rings and lined with colored silk. 
One of these, in myrtle green velvet, was embroidered 
with sprays of jasmine and lined with pale yellow 
surah. Another, in black satin, was powdered with tiny 
embroidered peacock feathers, and lined with peacock 
blue satin. Still another, in dark blue plush, was lined 
with cardinal satin and trimmed with tassels of cardinal 


lighter shade of the silk. Work the 
stalks and vine in brown filoselle in 
feather (crewel) stitch. By taking a 
pattern in paper from a natural ivy 
leaf, and afterward cutting it from the 
material, any amateur can make a 
pretty design for herself. 

The valance for a mantel-board can 
be made of resedas sateen inserted 
between two bands of olive serge or 
cloth. Work upon the sateen a con- 
tinuous pattern of small sunflowers, 
which are as much in vogue as ever. 
For this, cut circles of golden-brown 
plush for the centres of the sunflow- 
ers, and work over them a sort of 
lattice-work of yellow silk threads, in 
long loose stitches, caught at the in- 
tersection. Add petals of yellow flan- 
nel or cloth, worked down with silk of 
the stitches. 
Work a vine to connect the sunflow- 


same shade in long 
ers in double brown crewel mingled 
with brown filoselle. Make foliage by 
cutting out the leaves from yreen 
serge and cloth in different shades, 
and grouping them, by the eye, along 
the vine. A drop of gum-tragacanth 
on the reverse side will secure these 








appliqué patterns in place until you 
are prepared to work them. If you 
like, a green - brown 
crewel, caught down with green silk, makes a good fin- 
ish for the Jeaves, but an irregular buttonhole stitch, 
with veinings in silk, will suffice. 

CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON, 


couching of 


NOTES FOR ART NEEDLEWORKERS. 





THE development of color schemes is one of the 
pleasant occupations of ladies of artistic tastes. The 
ground is usually a piece of brocade, with either self or 
colored figures, such as can be bought now in really ex- 
cellent designs, however cheap may be the materials. 
These designs are overwrought with silk, and when 
completed are transformed, aside from their artistic 
merit, into really handsome fabrics. An example of 
this was recently seen in a curtain produced by the So- 
ciety of Associated Artists. This was on old gold 
ground, with large flowers and foliage in a convention- 
alized design in blue. Beginning with the lower Jeft 
hand corner of the curtain, the flowers were embroid- 
ered in blue, the shade of the brocade underneath. In 
shading, one tone suggested another, and this was re- 














peated in the next flower, developing into purple and 
through that into pink, until a sweep of color went 
diagonally up and across the curtain, which was finally 
lost in the gold tints uf the background. It is impossi- 
ble to analyze closely such work as this for purposes of 
description, as the use of color in this way is so much 
a matter of feeling ; but what has been said may have 
the effect of a suggestion. It will be observed that in 
this piece, crewels were used, silk only being introduced 
in the lighter tints. The leaves, it may be added, were 
only outlined in various shades of olive. 

In smaller pieces silk is more appropriately used. 
Handsome table covers are madein this way. A piece 
of brocade with the ground of a desired shade may be 
the medium of any color scheme necessary to harmo- 
nize with the furnishing of an apartment. A piece of 
fawn-colored brocade, for example, with a design of 
silk, the 


It is impossible to 


carnations in light brown, is worked with 
colors being taken from nature. 
describe its blithe effect when strewn with gay crimson 
and pink flowers and foliage. Geometrical designs are 
equally effective. A table-cover of 


black brocade is divided into squares, 
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If the 


tidy is for a chair, the upper end is simply hemmed and 


low field-flower, like a diminutive sun-flower. 
the decoration is carried up the sides. For bureaus 
both ends are embroidered and fringed. On Java can 
vas drawn work is very effective, with designs in 
Point Russe and Holbein stitch between the bands. 
There is nothing more refined and beautiful than the 
present revival of old-fashioned drawn work. ‘* Punto 
tirata,’’ as it was called, originated with the Italians. 
Hem stitching, as it is known in its milder form, has 


long been in use here. Drawn work, as it is now pro- 
g | 


used as doy lie S, 


limit to the 


duced, especially in the fine linens 


rivals lace in its delicacy. There is no 
household linen that can be ornamented in this dainty 
way. Many handsome tablecloths are further o1na- 
mented by bands of drawn work, and when in use are 


A tasteful 


be covered Is 


placed over a cloth of red cotton flannel. 
buffet cloth—-for all 
finished with a band of deep drawn work and fringe, 
Diet 


marble must now 


and has worked in old English text ‘‘ Good with 


Wisdom best Comforteth Man,’’ 
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hangings, designed for embroidery in tapestry-stitch. 
Several handsome reproductions of old pictures have 
The 


mirably for such purposes, as it permits the blending of 


been made in this way. material answers ad- 


colors and the gradations which are the properties 


chiefly of pigments. An original design produced in 


this way was a hanging for a yacht on blue tapestry 


cloth, representing a y¢ llow-haired mermaid coquetting 
sa) | 5 


H. G. M, 


with a large fish. 


AN OXKFORD EXHIBITION, 

Ar an exhibition of art needlework which took place 
in Oxford, last May, the embroidery of four centuries 
was represented by an assemblage of beautiful speci- 
mens of the productions of many countries. From 
Wroxton Abbey 


was lent, 


a collection of magnificent objects 
including a satin quilt richly embroidered, 
once the property of Mary Queen of Scots, having her 
cipher M under a crown, and bearing two shields with 
the 


the Scotch lion and French fleur- 





with ornamental bars inclosing in VY, ° 
Y 


ree @ 





alternate blocks a leaf and a circle, 
each subdivided by lines. These are 
overwrought, the bars with yellow 
and blue and the centres with shades 
of pink, preserving the outlines of the 
inclosed forms. In many places where 
ornamental work is sold, such pieces 
can be bought with sections wrought 
indicating the particular color scheme. 
But those who have given the matter 
any thought will readily be able to 
make this out for themselves. 

Miss 
been before noticed in this journal, 


skill in 
color in a piece of faint pink plush 


Townsend, whose work has 


has shown an_ exceptional 


surrounded with a border of salmon 
plush. The decoration is a mass of 
crimson and white roses bursting out 
of wicker-work, simulated by strands 
The 
the 
The decoration 


of pink silk woven in and out. 
roses are worked in crewels, 
lighter tints with silk. 
begins in the lower left-hand corner 
in bright tones of pink and cream 
among the olives of the foliage, and 
is carried across the square in sprays, 
deepening into deeper crimson and 
olives on the border. The effect is 
at first only of a beautiful blending of 


colors ; accompanying this, however, 








de-lis; a pair of large curtains in a 

wF7 Ny, 0 tine pattern of festoons in wool and 
* oO SW OP ; 

—""T¢ 0 silk seventeenth - century work, one 

is with a border of grandly drawn carna- 

tions springing from a pot; anda 


large cushion decorated with designs 


ind applied 


worked on canvas in silk, 


to a white ground. —a tree in the cen- 








tre flanked by a stag couchant anda 
turkey-cock, and some beautifully 
drawn sprays of pear and apple 
branches and _ honeysuckle,  inter- 
spersed with animals and_ insects, 
From Chastleton the earliest relic 
exhibited was a table-cover of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, with a 
beautiful de sign worked in fine crewels 
on linen of lilies, carnations, and 
roses ; three remarkable chair-seats of 
the date of 1620 were of thick cut 


worsted, resembling eastern work; a 
quaint piece of tapestry bore family 
arms, and there was some fine stitch 
linen with a tambour 


ed pattern in 


shades of orange. From Se ttrington 


House, Yorkshire, came an _ Italian 
arabesque border, apparently of the 
seventeenth century, a combination of 
the needle and the brush, being of 
painted silk applied on a blue ground; 


aremarkable coverlet of old English 





is perfect drawing and reproduction 
of natural forms, the studies having 








netted work with designs of figures 
representing all the months of the 
year, slightly outlined in color; two 
large strips worked in old English 





been made from nature. 


cross-stitch in wool and silk, with a 





There isa revival of patchwork, and 





in it are brought to bear some of the 
most advanced ideas in regard to col- 
A handsome portiére from the 
Associated Artists, made to accom- 


or. 


pany a Moorish interior, consists of 





very effective arrangement of flowers 


and fruits ; 











diamond mosaics forming a large fig- 
ure. These diamonds are of change- 


able silks, a small interval apart in 


TOP 


tone, set several rows deep about a centre of Oriental 
embroidery. The diamonds are shifted by alternating 
in the rows, the intersections marked by narrow rows of 
darker plush, and the effect is a subtle play of light 
about the jewel-like gleam of the centre. In using 
patchwork in geometrical forms, much is gained by 
avoiding contrasts in color, as it is that which gives 


oe ’ 


the *‘ splotchiness’’ which has brought patchwork into 
disfavor. Even in making silk quilts, out of innumer- 
able scraps, it is worth while to keep together all those 
nearest in color, and work them into some definite re- 
lations with the whole. 

Tidies which belie their names by refusing to be 
‘washed are rapidly growing into disfavor. ‘The popu- 
lar tidy is a strip or square of fine crash or sheer linen or 
cotton canvas, with the ends varied by bands of drawn 
work and embroidery in crewels. The embroidery is 
usually a light, delicate pattern, such as running vines, 
a design in outline stitch, or a single flower with its 
leaves in different positions. The flowers most fre- 
quently chosen are the daisy, wild rose, trailing arbutus, 
buttercup, violet, and more popular than all, the yel- 


AND SIDE 








a fine quilt, bearing birds 


and flowers in crewels, worked in 


Holiand ; and an old German pillow- 


case and a court suit of the last cen- 


tury. Mr. Kempe sent a very perfect 








OF ITALIAN HOST-BOX OF THE 

An interesting piece of embroidery produced by the 
Associated Artists is designed to show the possibility 
of giving art value to humble materials. The ground 
is ordinary brown holland, whose surface is worked 
over in a net-like design, with gold thread. On this 
are applied singly and in groups of two and three, discs 
of brown linen which had been previously embroidered 
in silk. The designs for these are from nature, and in 
drawing and coloring they are perfect. There are 
bunches of clover and leaves, groups of buttercups and 
violets, with butterflies, bees, and other insects, the 
design often running across the overlapping discs. 
These are outlined by couchings of three lines of gold 
filoselle. 
circles, through which run irregularly faint shades of 
antique colors. 


In other places color is again introduced in 


One of the advantages claimed for the 
piece is that it will wash, an advantage of the more 
value inasmuch as there is no limit to its durability. 
The Associated Artists have undertaken the manu- 
facture of artistic stuffs, among these silk momie cloths 
and raw silks of great beauty. The principal fabric, 
however, is a tapestry cloth for portiéres and wall 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 





specimen of old German needlework 
on blue silk, flowers with a rich bor- 
tent- 


and some 


der; a curtain of fine German 
stitch, probably of the seventeenth century ; 
linen from the same country embroicered quaintly in 
pink thread. Lady Erskine contributed the front of a 
lady's dress embroidered on silk in rich silver and silks 
in a graceful design of birds hovering over a cornuco- 
pia; it was worked for and worn by an Austrian arch- 
duchess, who was Governess of the Netherlands during 
part of the eighteenth century. Among the framed 
needlework were an exquisitely embroidered figure of 
a lady, a curious tent-stitch picture of Ahasuerus and 
Esther at supper, with Haman un the gallows in the 
background, and two other wonderful stitch pictures 


like line engravings, entirely the work of the needle. 


THE small frames yenerally of iron covered with baize; 
upon which tambour work was executed, are still to be 
found in the lumber rooms of some English houses, 
They are simply two rings fitting pretty closely one 
within the other, sometimes with a screw at one side to 
keep the work steady. It is work which is very quickly 
done, and by no means to be despised, as it is sus- 


ceptible of very artistic treatment in skilful hands. 
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Correspondence. 
LAMBREQUIN OR NO LAMBREQUIN. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sirk: We have in our parlor a large, stiff, old-fashioned black 
marble mantelpiece, and have thought of hiding in part its ugli- 
ness by means of a lambrequin of crimson velvet, with an olive 
or old-gold silk stripe, painted with a vine, and a fringe at the 
bottom of all. But people say that mantel lambrequins are be- 
coming passé, and advise us not to do it. So we appeal to you 
as a sort of arbiter elegantiarum in the case. Would you advise 


the lambrequin, or what would you do? 
T. G., Albany, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—We do not advise the use of a lambrequin when 
the mantelpiece is really good in material and artistic in design. 
But the average marble mantelpiece is a wretched affair, which, if 
exposed in its native hideousness, would mar the beauty of any 
room. A black one is even more objectionable. ‘The use of a 
lambrequinin such a case would be justifiable, we think, But the 
drapery should not be long and the fringe should be of the sim 
plest kind. Our advice to T. G. is to adopt the heroic remedy : 
consign the black marble to the cellar, and have a neat wooden 
mantelpiece put in its place. The cost would not be great, and 
the lasting satisfaction he would feel in having got rid of such an 
eyesore, would more than compensate for the trouble. We 
speak from experience. Our wooden mantelpiece has a narrow 
valance of Macramé lace, which is very effectively disp!ayed on a 
maroon satin backing. 





COMPLIMENTS AND QUERIES FROM SCOT 
LAND. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I keg to introduce myself as a subscriber to your 
monthly in the old country here. Volumes I. and II. were 
completed ere I heard of the publication (the loss is mine) but 
I have III. and 1V. complete. Now I am in a difficulty regard- 
ing the binding of my volumes. (1) Howcan I dispose of those 
valuable supplements you give us? My intention is to carve 
wooden ‘‘ boards’ for my volume (it well deserves this), but I 
cannot think of any arrangement by which I can secure my sup- 
plements. Will you kindly advise me in my difficulty in your 
earliest number? [ da:e say many of my brother subscribers 
will be in the same box as myself, and I may tell you that you 
have not a few appreciative readers on this side the * herring 
pond.”’ (2) If it be not too much trouble, you might also say 
how folks on this side can transmit stamps or their equivalent for 
small amounts, for bcoks or catalogues which many a one would 
like to procure after reading your advertising columns. 

CLAUDE WILSON, Glasgow, Scotland. 

ANSWER.—(1) You can easily have the supplements pasted 
in at the end of the volume 4y ‘he edge, and folded down, as a 
map is often inserted in the beginning of a book. Any skilful 
bookbinder will do it for you. (2) The best way to obtain books 
from advertisers in THE ART AMATEUR is by ordering them 
through some bookseller who has an American connection, 


THE HEIGHT OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Is there any recognized standard among artists as to 
the relative height of the human figure; and if so, what is it ? 
STUDENT, Yorkville. 
ANSWER.—This question in a somewhat different form has 
already been answered in our columns. Some of the great 
artists have drawn their figures as low as seven times the length 
of the head; others as high as eight and a half, and occasionally 
even more. For the heroic the height cannot be less than eight. 
The Apollo Belvedere is eight heads and a halfhigh. Rubens 
sometimes drew his figures eight heads high, but generally only 
seven, which no doubt accounts for the heavy appearance that 
often characterizes them, Mr. Ward's Shakespeare, in the Central 
Park, New York, is said hardly to exceed six heads in height; 
but we can hardly recommend that piece of sculpture as a model 
for students. 


ADULTERANTS OF PRUSSIAN BLUE. 
Editor of The Art Amateuf: 

Sik: Can you tell me what are the adulterants used by the 
manufacturers of Prussian blue for the purpose of diluting the 
color, giving weight, or as dryers ? PALETTE, Utica, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—The adulterants are chalk, pipeclay, and the sul- 
phate of lime, and baryta. Sometimes starch, colored blue by 
means of iodine, is used, 


ARRANGEMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Can you or any of your readers suggest some modes of 
decorating the pages of a photograph album, and of arranging 
photographs? Surely nothing can be more monotonous than the 
constrained uniformity in the ordinary portrait album. 

S. P., Chicago, III. 

ANSWER.—In the ordinary small album the places for portraits 
are so cut as to offer little scope for ingenuity. A separate 
frame or border may be painted around each, and this, if well 
done, produces a beautiful effect, although, of course, it does not 
improve the arrangement, In an album decorated in this way, 
some pages were given the appearance of geld frames, and we:e 
very elaborate ; others were painted to look like rough wood, 
Some had a wreath of roses, convolvuli, and white lilies on green 
leaves; and others a bow of ribbon at the top and bottom, the 
ends forming the sides. In the large square albums photo- 
graphs can be freely grouped according to taste, without regard 
to regularity, A large photograph may, perhaps, occupy the 


greater part of a page, leaving little room fora border, or one 
which must necessarily be small and narrow. For this a twisted 
ribbon may be managed, or a plait of different colored ribbons, 
or a plain gold border edged with color. A number of portraits, 
some overlapping the others—and apparently thrown down in 
confusion, but in fact, arranged with gret care—has a very good 
effect. An example of this was given on the front page of the 
June number of THE ART AMATEUR; wherewe gave a glimpse 
of the Paris Salon. When only heads are used this arrangement 
is quite simple, 


RAISED WORK IN EMBROIDERY. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 
SiR: What method would you recommend for raising portions 
of the surface in church embroidery, so as to give depth of relief ? 
PENELOPE, Utica, N. Y. 
ANSWER.—Cardboard cut to the required shape is sometimes 
used where only a uniform and only slightly raised flat and nar- 
row surface is desired. In medizeval needlework parchmentis said 
to have been employed for this purpose. The legitimate way of 
producing the effect, however, is by laying lines of whipcord side 
by side, tacking them down to the linen ground, and laying the 
gold passing or silk transversely over the surface thus formed. 
Raising of varying elevation, such as would throw a leaf or a 
flower into slightly rounded relief, is sometimes effected in 
modern practice by means of a little cotton wool; but this is not 
recommended, for cotton wool tends to discolor the gold passing, 
and the ends of the wool sometimes work through with the silk 
stitches used in tacking. A better way of producing the same 
result, although more troublesome, is by the use of little patches 
of linen, so varied in size and packed one on another as to pro- 
duce the required relief. 
© 


“GEMEL” RINGS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 
Sirk: Can you tell me the meaning of the term ‘‘ gemel ring.” 
I find it in a catalogue of objets d'art, sold in London recently ? 
S. P. T., Orange, N. J. 
ANSWER.—“‘ Gemel”’ or “ gimmal,”’ as it is sometimes called, 
comes from the Latin ‘‘ gemellus,’’ twins, and refers to a peculiar 
kind of wedding-ring, two making one, although separate, and 
indivisible. Dryden, in his play of ‘‘ Don Sebastian,” thus de- 
scribes such a ring: 
“ A curious artist wrought them, 
With joints so close as not to be perceived ; 
Yet they are both each other's counterpart. 
(Her part had Juan inscribed, and his had Zaida: 
You know those names were theirs) and in the midst 
A heart divided in two halves was placed. 
Now if the rivets of those rings inclosed 


Fit not each other, I have forged this lie: 
But if they join, we must for ever part.” 


CHINESE WHITE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I buy my Chinese white in tubes now, because I find it 
dries up so quickly in the ordinary bottles that it becomes useless 
and very expensive. With the tubes, however, there is this dif- 
ficulty : the heavy color falls to the bottcm and it becomes dif- 
ficult to get at it without wasting the liquid. The tube white I 
speak of is German. It is good, butit is apt to rub off the silk 
upon which I use it. What do you advise ? 

S. T. B., Cincinnati. 

ANSWER.—It is not wise to buy Chinese white in tubes. As 
we have often explained to correspondents, it may be kept moist 
in bottles, if a few drops of clean water are added each time any 
of the white is taken out. When the white rubs off your work it 
is a sign that there is a deficiency of mucilage, which is easily 
remedied by the use ofa little gum arabic. 


GILDING ON WOOD. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: In your June issue you described the method of oil gild- 
ing for decoration ; is there not a simpler way of gilding in parts 
small white-wood articles ? AMATEUR, Newark, N. }- 

ANSWER. —After sizing with patent size, gold size the parts to 
be gilced with quick gold size. This will dry in a short time 
(sooner in a warm temperature than in a cold). In the course of 
two or three hours it will probably be ready; this may be ascer- 
tained as described under the head of oil gilding, by slightly 
touching it to see if it be tacky. Then dusta little gold bronze 
powder over the gold sized parts, with a soft camel-hair brush, 
and when it is dry blow off the superfluous gold. 


SPATTER-WORK PATTERNS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : ; 

SiR: Where can I procure spatter-work patterns. I have un- 
derstood there is a book of patterns. 

Mrs. J. W. T., De Quoin, III. 

ANSWER.—We know of no such book, 

CORRECTING MISTAKES [N “ UNDERGLAZE.” 
Editor of The Art Amateur. 

Sir: I read in your columns recently that for the person who 
had some knowledge of painting in oils, pottery painting under 
the glaze was not so difficult as painting on porcelain. How 
does one proceed to correct mistakes in underglaze work ? Are 
not the difficulties greater than with enamel painting ? 

SAMPSON, Selma, Ala. 

ANSWER.—It is certainly much more difficult to correct mis- 
takes in underglaze painting. Indeed, mistakes cannot be erased 
at all without serious risk of injury to the work. You may par- 
tially correct a mistake by using a piece of rag or the tip of your 
brush dipped in turpentine ; but it is next to impossible to remove 
the color entirely when once it has been applied to the ware. A 
shadow can be lightened, if too dark, when painted with gum and 
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water as the medium, with crumb of bread; but, if oi] and tur- 
pentine are used, still greater care should be taken that no wrong 
strokes or heavy shadows are allowed to mar the accuracy of the 
drawing or the beauty of the coloring. Provided a perfect sketch 
is made first, and you know how to draw, there is no reason to 
fear any false strokes if each color is laid in its place with due 
consideration and care. 

[Much Correspondence is crowded out by a pressure of other matter.) 


ART INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 

THE Ladies’ Art Association will resume work this season with 
much improved prospects. To quote the prospectus before us, 
‘its long-cherished plan of having a studio building is now in 
practical operation.” ‘The association has assumed control of 
the premises, No. 24 West Fourteenth Street, the first floor of 
which is to be devoted to business purposes and classes, while the 
second and third floors are to be rented as studios, with unusual 
advantages to the tenants. More important than the matter of 
premises, however, is the announcement of the names of the 
gentlemen who will conduct the classes during the present 
season. Mr. Thomas Moran—than whom, certainly, no one in 
this country is more competent—will give instruction in etching ; 
Mr. William H. Lippincott will teach portraiture and drawing 
from the draped figure; Mr. Hamilton Hamilton landscape 
painting; and students in china painting will have the advantage 
of studying under Mr. Camille Piton. There wil! also be classes 
in designing, decoration, and drawing from the antique, and 
Miss Alice Donlevy will have charge of the children’s classes. 
The cost of instruction, we understand, will be quite modcrate. 
An attractive series of lectures, rapid sketching, and musical 
entertainments has been arranged, and there are to be monthly 
meetings for the discussion of ‘‘ the latest and most approved 
phases in art matters,” 

A Woman's Institute of Technical Design has been organ- 
ized in New York under favorable auspices, and, there is reason 
to believe, will soon be in active operation. It is proposed to 
teach young women carpet, wall-paper, oil-cloth, lace, and other 
industrial art designing, and to find employment for students 
as soon as they become competent. ‘There is, doubtless, 
plenty of work for all who will qualify for it. Indeed we have 
the assurance that prominent wal!-paper and carpet manufac- 
turers in the city are to be actively interested in the success of 
the enterprise. Mrs. Florence E. Cory, a practical carpet de- 
signer, and favorably known to the carpet trade, is at the head 
of the movement. 





SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE CXXII., is a collection of designs— ‘‘ AEs- 
thetes '’—suitable for outline embroidery or etching on linen. 


PLATE CXXIII., gives a number of floral motives 
for embroidery or painting. Students of drawing will find these 
excellent for their use. 

PLATE CXXIV., is a design for a plaque—‘‘ Chaf- 
finch."’ Make the tree brown and gray as general tint, with some 
ochre and neutral gray in parts; buds green (grass green) ; 
bird, brown 108 for the beak, bitume and black for the ends of 
the wings, gray and brown 108 for the back, pearl gray for the 
lower portion, and salmon for the breast ; ground, turquoise blue, 
very lightly applied. 

PLATE CXXV., gives four designs for menu cards, 
representing Psyche and the fairies, Circe and her victims, the 
fox and the stork, and Bottom and his attendants. The first 
might also be used for a dance programme. 


PLATE CXXVI., is a collection of designs for 
Christmas embroideries, contributed to THE ART AMATEUR by 
A. Bernard. 

PLATE CXXVII., gives a variety of designs for tiles 
by Lewis F, Day. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

LUCILE. By Owen Meredith. Illustrated. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT AR- 
TISTS. ALBRECHT DURER. By Richard Ford Heath, M.A. 
MANTEGNA AND FRANCIA. By Julia Cartwright. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 

THE FATE OF MADAMELA Tour. By Mrs. A. G. 
Paddock. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


THE subject of window draperies has taken such a 
wide range in the past few years that few people are aware of 
the improvements in the designs of the lace curtains that were 
forme:ly the ambition even of housekeepers who have now high 
art proclivities. ‘These might well now satisfy the most artistic 
tastes. Looking over lace draperies at James McCreery & Co.'s 
there were seen three pairs noteworthy both from their designs 
and from their exquisite textures. ‘The handsomest of these had 
three distinct borders in flowers and foliage combined, and the 
centres filled with richly-wrought garlands. Another had a 
smaller conventional edge and one wide border, beautifully 
composed with wheat, grasses, and field flowers, covering half 
the curtain. The centre was a lovely design’of loose garlands 
of small flowers and long grasses, whose lines were apparently 
drawn from nature. The third pair, however, was more artistic 
still. ‘This had first a deep conventional border of intertwining 
lines, then a second border of delicate flowers and foliage; while 
over the field spread morning glories in delicate sm:ays. The 
texture was shear and foamy, like delicate lace, while the design 
was executed in stitches which suggested only the skill of the 
workers in Brussels point, 
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PLATE CXXVIII.—DESIGNS FOR PANELS AND BORDER. 
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PLATE CXXXI.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. ‘Garden Warbler.”’ 
DRAWN BY CAMILLE PITON, 
(For instructions for treatment, see page 132. aa 
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Drawn By JAmes E, KELLy. 
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—SUGGESTIONS FOR “‘ETCHING’’ ON LINEN. Scenes from 
(Now being played at the Madison 


PLATE CXXXIII. 











